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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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Developing the Atlantic Community 


Secretary Dulles on May 7 returned from a 
ministerial meeting of the North Atlantic Council, 
held at Paris on May 4 and 5. The principal de- 
cision taken at the meeting was that the Atlantic 
Community should be further developed, particu- 
larly in political and economic fields. The Sec- 
retary reported on the meeting briefly on his 
arrival at Washington and on May 8 made an ad- 
dress on the subject. On May 9 President Eisen- 
hower requested Senator Walter F. George to 
serve as his personal representative “in the de- 
velopment of this evolutionary step within the 
North Atlantic Community.” 

Following are texts of the Secretary's address, 
his arrival statement, the President's letter to 
Senator George, and the communique issued at the 
conclusion of the Paris meeting. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY DULLES! 


I greatly appreciate the opportunity to speak 
before this organization, and I thank you for the 
warm welcome given me. Your organization 
stands for human values which are honored wher- 
ever men believe in the spiritual nature of man. 
You believe in the dignity of the human individual 
and in the brotherhood of man without regard to 
race or religion. You find in your religion basic 
truths which are also enunciated by all the world’s 
great religions. 

The law of your Prophets was, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” and that was ac- 
cepted by Jesus when He said, “All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.” And the Buddha said, “Hurt not 


*Made before the triennial convention of B’nai B’rith 
at Washington, D. C., and broadcast to the Nation on May 
8 (press release 246). 
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others in ways that you yourself would find hurt- 
ful”; and the Prophet of Islam taught, “No one 
is a believer until he desires for his brother that 
which he desires for himself.” 

It is these fundamental truths taught by all 
the great religions that your organization prac- 
tices. You engage in acts of compassion. In 
doing so, you are helping to lay the only depend- 
able foundation for the world society of peace 
and justice for which we strive. 

I have just returned yesterday afternoon from 
a meeting in Paris of the Foreign Ministers of the 
15 North Atlantic Treaty countries. That treaty 
and its organization, called Nato, is one of the 
means designed to promote peace with justice. So 
far it has sought to do so primarily by setting up 
a military shield which would deter armed aggres- 
sion and behind which moral principles could take 
root and grow strong and bear good fruit. We 
primarily dealt with the question of whether or 
not our countries were, in fact, doing all that they 
could or should to develop their own unity be- 
hind the military shield which was the initial and, 
so far, the dominant purpose of Nato. 


The Situation in the Near East 


I want to talk primarily about this problem of 
developing the Atlantic Community. But before 
getting on to that I will mention one other topic 
of great interest toall Americans at this time which 
was discussed at the Nato Council meeting— 
that is the situation in the Near East. 

That area is of intimate concern to the Atlantic 
Community. For many generations, indeed for 
many centuries, the Western nations have had 
close ties with the Near East. In recent years 
there has developed a large measure of economic 
interdependence affecting the very nature of the 
daily lives of the people of both areas. 

The members of the Naro Council were acutely 
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conscious of the problem of maintaining peace in 
the Middle East. When the Palestine mandate 
came to an end, the United States and other West- 
ern nations supported United Nations considera- 
tion on the future of Palestine which resulted in 
the creation of the State of Israel. As members 
of the United Nations we all intend that the State 
of Israel shall be maintained in its independence. 
Also we want friendly political, cultural, and 
economic relations with all of the nations of the 
area on a basis of impartiality. We do not be- 
lieve that these two goals are incompatible. 

There was grave concern that the Soviet Union 
had sought to further its ends by playing fast 
and loose with peace in the area. There was the 
feeling that that very fact made it more important 
for the Western nations to act with firm delibera- 
tion and with care. 

There was recognition at Paris that wide dis- 
crepancies in armed strengths would be likely to 
create tensions. There was also a conviction that 
the safety of the countries of the Middle East is 
not to be found in an arms race, particularly one 
which tended to pit great world powers against 
each other. 

It seemed particularly important to avoid a 
situation where great military powers confronted 
each other, by proxy, under conditions which 
would engage their respective prestiges in a man- 
ner ominous for peace, not only within the area 
but possibly throughout the world. 

There was a belief that reliance should, above 
all, be placed upon the processes of the United 
Nations and that we can, perhaps, do so now with 
somewhat greater confidence since the Soviet 
Union seems increasingly aware of the dangerous 
consequences of reckless action and has indicated 
that it, too, would be prepared to support a solu- 
tion through the United Nations. 

We all welcomed the active part now being taken 
by the United Nations Security Council to pre- 
serve the integrity of the armistice agreements, 
and we are encouraged by the fact that the Secre- 
tary-General’s mission to the area seems to have 
produced some initial positive results. 

We believe that solid reliance can be placed 
upon the principles of the United Nations Charter 
and that no nation of the area which conforms 
internationally with those principles will stand 
alone. President Eisenhower made it clear, in his 
statement of April 9, 1956,? that, so far as the 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 23, 1956, p. 668. 
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United States is concerned, there could not be ag- 


gression with impunity. 

Past efforts to move toward a settlement of the 
substantive issues in the Middle East have en- 
countered serious obstacles. The task is in- 
mensely complex. I have no illusions that real 
solutions will be easily come by. 
is difficult, it is also necessary. And we continue 
to make it. There are now grounds for hope that 
it may be possible to maintain the momentum now 
established by Mr. Hammarskjold’s current ef- 
forts. That the United States will seek to do. 


Progress Toward Atlantic Unity 


Let me turn now to the problem on which we 
spent most of our time in Paris. That was the 
development of the Atlantic Community into 
something more solid than is now the case. 

All who know and share Western civilization 
can take great pride in its accomplishments. It 
was based upon the Judeo-Christian conception of 
the spiritual nature of man. Out of this faith 
came individual resourcefulness and a sense of 
mission which brought much of good to much of 
the world. 

But when we think with pride of what Western 
civilization has accomplished, we must also think 
with regret of the fact that it has never yet found 
the way to live within itself at peace. If today the 
West is seriously challenged by believers in an 
atheistic creed, it is largely because two world 
wars, coming in quick succession, drained off the 
lifeblood of our finest and bravest youth and 
gravely impaired the economic strength of the 
West. Also the West has lost in moral authority 
because while professing a religion of peace it has 
not found a sure way to make peace a permanent 
reality within its own membership. 

Since the end of World War II great strides 
have been taken to create unity at various levels 
within the Atlantic Community. All these 
measures have been taken within the framework 
of the United Nations Charter, which recognizes 
the inherent right of collective self-defense and 
which encourages development along regional 
lines. 

The broadest effort at unity is represented by the 
North Atlantic Treaty itself, now embracing 15 
nations including two from this hemisphere, Can- 
ada and the United States. Under this treaty 
great progress has been made, particularly in 
military terms. There is an integration of mili- 
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tary forces on the continent of Europe—including 
contributions from Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States—the like of which has never 
been seen before. The newly developing forces 
of the Federal Republic of Germany will share 
that integration. 

The military unity under Nato is supplemented 
by the new (1954) treaty for Western European 
Union, which unites France, Germany, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the three Benelux coun- 
tries under a system for limitation of armament 
and of armament supervision and control which 
is the most thorough and extensive that has ever 
yet been put into force. Thus on the military 
front there has developed a unity and combined 
organization which is of immense value and which 
has produced a morale which is itself of great 
unifying value. 

In addition to these efforts on the military front 
there is the Coal and Steel Community, whereby 
France, Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux 
countries deal with the production of coal and 
steel. This is the first time that European nations 
have subordinated national powers in favor of a 
truly European organization. 

There is the Council for Europe, where ministers 
and parliamentarians of European countries regu- 
larly meet for discussion of matters other than 
defense. There is the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (Orrc) and the European 
Payments Union, which contribute greatly to 
easing trade as between the members. These are 
some of the many steps which have been taken 
since World War II to establish unity within all 
or part of the Atlantic Community. 


Need for More Adequate Organization 


But at Paris last week we had to ask ourselves 
whether what has been done is good enough, par- 
ticularly in terms of consultation about matters 
which seriously affect each other. There has been 
a marked development of the consultative process. 
But it still remains the fact that matters of vital 
importance to the Atlantic Community are not 
being given timely consideration on a community 
basis. 

I have already referred to the problem of the 
Middle East, which had never been seriously dis- 
cussed by the North Atlantic Treaty Council even 
though the future of Western Europe is deeply 
engaged by developments there. 

We have seen in North Africa serious dis- 
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turbances within a part of the North Atlantic 
Treaty area which have brought about a shifting 
of forces from continental Europe which alters 
the capability of defense as against a possible 
aggression from Eastern Europe. 

There is the problem of Cyprus, which deeply 
concerns three parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty—the United Kingdom, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

I do not suggest that any of these problems 
should today be made a matter of common con- 
sideration around the Nato Council table. At the 
point to which these particular problems have now 
developed, there can reasonably be questions as to 
whether consultation is or is not desirable. 
Neither do I imply any criticism of the past, for 
there has never been agreement or understanding 
that problems of this type should be discussed. 
And, indeed, the Council is not really equipped 
to deal seriously with these problems. But surely 
the Atlantic Community is not adequately or- 
ganized if matters of this nature, which couid 
shake the community to its foundation, develop 
over the years without any effort at broad con- 
sultation between the members. 

Then there is the problem of the reunification 
of Germany. That subject was discussed by the 
Nato Foreign Ministers at special meetings 
which were held just prior to the Geneva summit 
conference with the Soviet rulers and before the 
Four-Power Foreign Ministers Conference which 
followed. But, as we know, the Geneva agree- 
ment by Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev on 
“the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections” has been ignored by them and they now 
unashamedly continue the division of Germany 
as though they had never agreed to the principle 
of reunification. Most of the Western powers 
have said, and rightly said, that there cannot be 
lasting peace and security in Europe unless Ger- 
many is reunified. But has the Atlantic Com- 
munity as a whole sufficiently focused world opin- 
ion on the moral aspects of this problem? I 
wonder. 


Relation to Newly Independent Nations 


Then we have the problem of the relation of 
the Atlantic Community to the newly independent 
nations of the world. They now represent up- 
wards of 650 million people composing 18 inde- 
pendent nations, and more non-self-governing 
peoples are at the threshold of independence or 
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knocking at the door. What has happened is an 
amazing tribute to the basic beliefs of the West 
in the rights of man and in government by con- 
sent. Nevertheless it would be a great mistake to 
conclude that, because these newly independent 
peoples have peacefully won their independence 
from the Western powers, relations between the 
former rulers and the newly self-governing peo- 
ples are in all respects good. In many cases there 
remain unresolved problems between the newly 
independent countries and the colonial powers. 
Above all, there remain barriers in terms of sensi- 
tiveness to racial arrogance which has at times 
been practiced by some persons of the West. 

One-third of the world’s population is ruled by 
Communist despots. Another third are new na- 
tions which are today the special target of the 
predatory tactics of international communism, 
which seeks to stimulate the prejudices and to ap- 
peal to the aspirations of these peoples. The mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Community have so much to 
offer in the way of genuine brotherhood, they can 
do so much to strengthen the political and eco- 
nomic institutions of the newly independent 
peoples, that it is tragic that the outcome is any- 
where in doubt. 

Certainly, as was often said at our Paris meeting 
last week, Nato, until now primarily military in 
its nature, is no proper organ for implementing 
political and economic policies between the At- 
lantic Community and the newly independent 
countries. But the community does contain within 
its own membership nations which themselves 
have been through the experience of being colonies 
and winning their independence. Also it contains 
colonial powers who have demonstrated and are 
illustrating today great statesmanship in promot- 
ing evolution from colonialism to self-government 
or independence. Surely the members of such a 
community could generate greater dynamism to 
help, in acceptable ways, to sustain political and 
economic independence elsewhere. Also we should 
be able to help to find relationships expressive of 
true brotherhood and recognition of the fact that 
other civilizations than our own have immense 
values. We perhaps have material and technical 
things to give. They too have things to give. And 
if we are wise enough to perceive and to take what 
other civilizations have to offer, the balance struck 
between us will not be one-sided by any true meas- 
ure of values and will be consistent with the equal 
dignity of all the parties. 
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A New Approach to the Community Relationship 
It may be said that the North Atlantic Treaty 
members already have a permanent Council where 
problems can be discussed which vitally affect the 
welfare and integrity of the Atlantic Community. 


There is a Council composed of Permanent Repre- | 


sentatives, who are men of stature and great 


ability. In theory they could discuss any prob- | 


lems of common concern. The fact is that, as they 
are now established, their discussions often have 


been merely reports of actions already taken or | 
decisions already made. That is because the gov- | 


ernments concerned have never taken the basic de- 
cision to have a council to which problems affecting 
the Atlantic Community would normally and regu- 
larly be brought. If that decision were taken, it 
would greatly alter the entire character of the 
community relationship. It would not require dif- 
ferent personalities at the Council table, but a dif- 
ferent approach and far greater “depth” in terms 
of political advisers than is now the case. But 
above all is the basic decision to take seriously the 
unity of the Atlantic Community and seek to pro- 
mote it, not by supergovernment but by common 
counsel. 

Such a decision has not yet been taken, except in 
military terms. 

This was the problem which was most actively 
discussed at Paris during the past week. In that 
connection we discussed the Soviet threat—the 
acts of violence which had marked Soviet foreign 
policy until recently and the latest changes in that 
policy. We recorded the fact that our joint mili- 
tary efforts had successfully deterred Soviet ag- 
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gression in Europe and had contributed to the | 


adoption by the Soviet Government of the so-called 
policy of coexistence. Our joint communique said 
that, to the extent that this Soviet policy involves 
a certain easing of tension and the admission by 


the Government of the Soviet Union that war is | 


not inevitable, it is welcomed by the Atlantic pow- 
ers. But also we recorded our joint conclusion 
that the reasons which gave rise to the Atlantic 
military alliance have not disappeared and that 
the Western powers cannot relax their vigilance 
while many outstanding problems have not been 
solved and when there is no effective disarmament 
plan. Therefore, we said, “Security remains .. . 
a basic problem, and the Atlantic Powers must 
continue to give priority to the maintenance of 
their unity and strength. However, present 
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prospects seem to leave scope for further peace- 
ful initiatives on the part of the Atlantic Powers.” 


Three Foreign Ministers To Report 


Then we went on to record what may prove to be 
a historic decision. The communique said that 
“the Atlantic Council consider it timely and use- 
ful for the members of the Atlantic Community to 
examine actively further measures which might 
be taken at this time to advance more effectively 
their common interests.” And the Foreign Min- 
isters went on to designate three of their members 
to advise “on ways and means to improve and ex- 
tend Nato co-operation in non-military fields and 
to develop greater unity within the Atlantic Com- 
munity.” The three Ministers were asked to sub- 
mit their report as soon as possible. 

It is significant of the importance attached to 
this matter that the task of exploration was given 
to, and assumed by, three Foreign Ministers them- 
selves—the Foreign Ministers of Canada, Italy,* 
and Norway.’ They are each men of wide experi- 
ence. Each of them personally believes in the de- 
velopment of the Atlantic Community both on a 
broad base and, within the framework of that 
broad base, as between groups of members which 
can in certain respects work together with greater 
intimacy than can the whole. These three Min- 
isters will be conferring with each of the 15 gov- 
ernments during the coming weeks and, in the light 
of what they learn, will submit a report, perhaps 
early next fall, which the governments then can 
further consider from the standpoint of further 
action. 

It would, I think, be prudent to note that there 
is as yet no clear definition of the concept of closer 
Atlantic unity. And we could hardly expect ac- 
ceptance in advance of close analysis. 

The United States perhaps can visualize that 
concept more readily because of its membership 
in the Organization of American States. That 
organization traces its origin back 66 years to the 
foundation of the Pan American Union. It is 
not only the oldest but by far the most effective 
regional organization which has been created. It 
deals effectively with problems as between its 
members and has conspicuously done so within 
the last year or two in relation to the broad threat 
of international communism, and in relation to 





* Lester B. Pearson. 
“Gaetano Martino. 
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particular situations such as those that arose in 
Guatemala, in Costa Rica, and as between Ecuador 
and Peru. It seeks to develop hemispheric inter- 
national law. 

It is obvious that the Organization of American 
States, which has developed in a particular envi- 
ronment to deal with problems typical of this 
hemisphere, cannot usefully be duplicated in 
detail as regards the Atlantic Community. Each 
community is distinctive. But the experience 
which the United States has had, in cooperation 
with the other American Republics, enables us 
perhaps to see more clearly the possibilities in- 
herent in the Atlantic Community. 

Speaking on April 23 prior to this last meeting 
of the Nato Council I said, 

The North Atlantic Treaty already serves as an indis- 
pensable and vital instrument of the Atlantic community. 
But the time has, I believe, come to consider whether its 
organization does not need to be further developed if it 
is adequately to serve the needs of this and coming genera- 
tions. If that be the common desire of the Nato member 
nations, the United States will join eagerly in exploring 
the possibilities which now beckon us forward.® 

It is gratifying to report to you that it is the 
common desire of the Nato member nations at 
least to explore seriously these new possibilities. 
That decision was taken not lightly but after a 
discussion which prolonged our meeting of Friday 
and Saturday into the early hours of Sunday 
morning. The decision was recognized by all as 
being a decision which could be of historic im- 
portance since it could contribute mightily toward 
erasing what has been the great weakness of the 
West, namely, its disunity. To erase that disunity, 
which has given birth to so many tragic conse- 
quences, is one of the supreme tasks of postwar 
statesmanship. Much has already been done. But 
much remains to be done. You can, I think, feel— 
as I feel—solid satisfaction that a great new ad- 
vance is under way. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 


Press release 244 dated May 7 

I return from a meeting of the 15 Foreign Minis- 
ters of the North Atlantic Treaty countries. 

This meeting could be, and I believe it will be, 
a turning point for Nato. 


6 BULLETIN of Apr. 30, 1956, p. 706. 
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It was recognized that the unity of the Atlantic 

Community must be further developed if it is to 
surmount the shifting tactics of international com- 
munism and if it is to serve the needs of this and 
coming generations. 

Nato was conceived primarily as a military or- 
ganization. Nothing that has happened has led 
us to believe that we can safely drop our guard. 
But it is generally agreed that the time has come 
to further develop the unity of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, particularly in the nonmilitary political 
fields. 

No time is to be lost in realizing this enlarged 
goal for Nato. So three of our Foreign Ministers 
have undertaken to consider all proposals along 
this line and to make a report as quickly as pos- 
sible. The importance of this task is emphasized 
by the fact that it is being undertaken by Foreign 
Ministers themselves. 

There was general confidence that the Atlantic 
Community will meet the demands for its own poli- 
tical evolution, and thus meet the challenge of our 
times. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO SENATOR GEORGE 


White House press release dated May 9 


Dear Water: I know that your present term 
in the Senate expires this year. In view of that 
fact, I should like to say two things to you: 

It has been my great hope that you would con- 
tinue on in the Senate where you have been able 
to make so great a contribution to peace through 
helping to develop and sustain a non-partisan 
foreign policy. Your contribution in that re- 
spect has been incalculable and I believe it was 
the overwhelming desire of the American people 
that you would have found yourself able to con- 
tinue in the Senate. 

I can, however, realize that you may desire to 
concentrate more exclusively on the great prob- 
lems of war and peace which confront our nation, 
free of the other responsibilities which inevitably 
go with the Senatorship. If that is your prefer- 
ence, I earnestly hope that you will be willing to 
act for this nation with reference to the develop- 
ment of the North Atlantic Community so that it 
wil] in greater unity and greater effectiveness 
serve the cause of international peace and the 
preservation of those ideals of human liberty and 
freedom which are so deeply rooted in the Com- 
munity. 
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As you know, at the latest meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Council, it was decided to explore 
ways and means by which the North Atlantic Com- 
munity, through the Nato Council or otherwise, 
might more fully realize its potential for peace 
and human welfare. I regard the contribution 
which the United States can make to this project 
as of the utmost importance and feel that it may | 
indeed play a decisive role in the achievement of | 
a just and durable peace and the preservation of 
the great values inherent in our Western civiliza- 
tion. 
It would be a great service to the nation and, 
indeed in a broader sense, to the whole world if you | 
would be willing, for as long as I may hold my 
present office, to act as my Personal Representa- 
tive and Special Ambassador in the development 
of this new evolutionary step within the North 
Atlantic Community. In case you do feel im- 
pelled to lay down the responsibilities of your 
present office, I can think of no way where you 
could better serve our nation and more fittingly 
crown your great career as a statesman. 

I may say that Foster Dulles has asked me to 
express his warm concurrence in what I say and 








— 


that he greatly hopes that you will favorably con- 


sider this important mission. 


With warm personal regard, 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EtseNnHOWER 


NAC COMMUNIQUE OF MAY 5 


The North Atlantic Council met in Paris on May 4 and 
5 under the Chairmanship of Dr. Gudmundsson, Foreign 
Minister of Iceland, and issued the following communique: 


I. The Atlantic Powers, seven years ago, entered into 
the North Atlantic Treaty in face of the Communist threat 
to their common ideals and civilisation. For they had seen 
imperilled all the human rights which their peoples re- 
gard as essential for their life and freedom, particularly 
representative government, freedom of the individual, 
the rule of law and liberty of the press. 

With the disappearance of the last free regime in 
Eastern Europe, that of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin Block- 
ade in 1948, and two years later, the invasion of Korea, 
the concern of the free world reached its climax. The 
need for collective miiitary defence was all the more 
obvious because at the end of the Second World War the 
free world had disarmed. 


These were the circumstances which led to the crea- 
tion of NATO and its military strength, and this is why 
the sacrifices necessary for the defence of the Atlantic 
Community have since then been borne in common. 
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II. The collective defence efforts of the Atlantic Powers 
have not been in vain. They have successfully deterred 
Soviet aggression in Europe and have contributed to 
the adoption by the Soviet Government of the so-called 
policy of co-existence. 

To the extent that this policy involves a certain easing 
of tension and the admission by the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. that war is not inevitable, it is welcomed by 
the Atlantic Powers, who have always supported this idea. 
It is now possible to hope that those principles of the 
United Nations Charter which have regulated the rela- 
tions between the peoples of the Atlantic Community 
may eventually also regulate the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 

III. The reasons which gave rise to the Atlantic 
Alliance have not, however, disappeared. No progress 
has been made towards solving certain vital European 
problems, including the reunification of Germany in free- 
dom, which have to be solved on a basis which would 
satisfy the legitimate security needs of all. The Western 
Powers cannot relax their vigilance until these problems 
have been solved and until a disarmament plan providing 
the necessary guarantees to all and an effective control 
system has been put into effect. Soviet military power 
continues to increase. Security remains therefore a 
basic problem, and the Atlantic Powers must continue 
to give priority to the maintenance of their unity and 
strength. However, present prospects seem to leave scope 
for further peaceful initiatives on the part of the Atlantic 
Powers. They are determined to pursue these initiatives 
with the same energy that they displayed in building up 
their defence organization and with which this will be 
maintained. 

They solemnly affirm that this policy will be pur- 
sued in common, and based on the unity, solidarity and 
co-operation of peoples sharing common ideals and stand- 
ing together in the cause of freedom. 

IV. The Atlantic Council consider it timely and useful 
for the members of the Atlantic Community to examine 
actively further measures which might be taken at this 
time to advance more effectively their common interests. 
The Atlantic Powers already possess in the North At- 
lantic Council an instrument of unity and a forum for 
consultation regarding policies of general interest. In 
order to enable the Council better to perform these tasks, 
the Ministers agreed to appoint a Committee of three 
Ministers to advise the Council on ways and means to 
improve and extend NATO co-operation in non-military 
fields and to develop greater unity within the Atlantic 
Community. The Committee of Three was requested to 
submit its report as soon as possible. 

V. In the meantime, the Council agreed: 


(a) to undertake periodical examinations of the 
political aspects of economic problems; 

(b) to strengthen economic co-operation between 
member countries, to seek to eliminate conflict 
in their international economic policies, and to 
promote conditions of stability and well-being ; 

(ec) to instruct the permanent representatives of 
the Council to examine economic problems in 
the light of the ideas set out above and of the 
plan put forward by M. Pineau, Foreign Min- 
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ister of France, calling upon the services of a 
committee of technical advisers working under 
their authority. 


VI. The members of NATO are by their Treaty dedi- 
cated to “safeguard the freedom, common heritage and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law”. 

Their first seven years of working together have re- 
sulted in marked success and have strengthened the 
bonds between them. 

The members of NATO are determined to remain united 
and steadfast to their ideals. They face the future 
with confidence. 


Department’s Views on Address 
by Sir Winston Churchill 


The Department of State on May 11 issued the 
following statement in response to questions from 
correspondents concerning the address made by 
Sir Winston Churchill at Aachen, Germany, on 
May 10. 


Sir Winston Churchill has stated that, “if” the 
Russian repudiation of Stalin is sincere, we have 
a new Russia to deal with and that, if so, there 
is no reason why the new Russia should not join in 
the spirit of the solemn agreement of the North 
Atlantic Treaty to fight the aggressor, whoever 
he may be. Sir Winston went on to say that “that 
is for the future” and that in the meanwhile we 
should go forward toward that future by rein- 
forcing patiently and surely the arrangements 
which we have so far achieved. He also spoke of 
the vital need for German reunification. 

The first.suggestion of Sir Winston is in accord 
with the proposal which the three Western For- 
eign Ministers made to the Soviet Union at Geneva 
on October 27, 1955, during the consideration 
of the linked problems of European security and 
the reunification of Germany. In this connec- 
tion, France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States proposed a “Treaty of Assurance” which 
contemplated reciprocal renunciation of force and 
withholding of support from aggressors and an 
agreement that armed attack in Europe would 
endanger the peace and security and that all par- 
ties would then take appropriate action to meet 
the common danger. This proposal has never been 
accepted by the Soviet Union, even as a basis for 
discussion. 

Sir Winston’s second suggestion for “reinfore- 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1955, p. 730. 
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ing” the arrangements which we now have is a 
welcome support for the action taken at last 
week’s meeting of the Nato Ministerial Council, 
which established a committee of three of the 
Foreign Ministers to study ways and means to 
improve and extend Nato cooperation in non- 
military fields and to develop their unity within 
the Atlantic Community. 

The United States welcomes the spirit and sub- 
stance of Sir Winston’s important address on these 
points. 


Four-Power Declaration of Principles 
Relating to Disarmament 


Following is the text of a declaration relating 
to disarmament issued at London on May 4 by 
the U.S., Canadian, French, and British delega- 
tions to the meetings of the subcommittee of the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission. 


I. In order to promote peace, security and pros- 
perity through disarmament, the delegations of 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States reaffirm their determination to seek 
agreement on a developing programme of dis- 
armament in accordance with their mandate from 
the United Nations. This programme should be- 
gin without delay and should include measures, 
under effective international control, to end the 
present competition in armed forces and arma- 
ments of all kinds. 

(1) The programme should proceed by stages. 
Progress from one stage to another must depend 
upon the satisfactory execution of the preceding 
stage and upon the development of confidence 
through the settlement of major political problems. 

(2) The programme should begin, under effec- 
tive international control, with significant reduc- 
tions in armed forces, to such levels as are feasible 
in present unsettled world conditions. There 
should be corresponding reductions in conven- 
tional armaments and in military expenditures. 
Further reductions would be carried out as world 
conditions improved. 

(3) The programme should provide that, at an 
appropriate stage and under proper safeguards, 


1 Reprinted from the subcommittee’s third report to the 
Disarmament Commission (U.N. doc. DC/83), which in- 
cludes working papers and proposals submitted during the 
London meetings, Mar. 19-May 4, 1956. 
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the build-up of stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
would be stopped and all future production of 
nuclear material devoted to peaceful uses. 

(4) The programme should provide for a strong 
control organization with inspection rights, in- 
cluding aerial reconnaissance, operating from the 


outset and developing in parallel with the dis- ' 
armament measures. The control measures should ; 


also provide against major surprise attack. This 
is particularly important so long as it is impos- 
sible to account for past production of nuclear 
material. 

(5) Preliminary demonstrations of inspection 
methods on a limited scale would help to develop 
an effective control system and could bring nearer 
agreement on a disarmament programme. 

(6) Provision should be made for the suspen- 
sion of the programme, in whole or in part, if a 
major State failed to carry out its obligations or if 
a threat to peace under Chapter VII of the United 
Nations Charter should occur. 

II. The proposals introduced in the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee by the delegations of France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States are in- 
spired by these principles. The Soviet delegation 
did not accept these proposals. The differences 
between the position of the Soviet delegation and 
those of the other four delegations were not recon- 
ciled in the meetings of the Sub-Committee. 

III. The four delegations recognize that in 
accordance with the instructions of the Disarma- 
ment Commission it is now time to report to the 
Commission. They express their conviction that 
a reconciliation of the opposing points of view is 


possible and necessary and they reaffirm their de- 


termination to continue their efforts within the 
United Nations, and particularly in the Disarma- 
ment Commission and its Sub-Committee, to seek 
agreement on disarmament in accordance with the 
desire of the peoples of all nations. 


France To Buy U.S. Farm Products 
in Triangular Transaction 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on May 3 that it has arranged a “tri- 
angular” transaction involving sales of $30 million 
worth of U.S. agricultural commodities to France. 
Under the agreement, France will purchase $24 
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million worth of raw cotton and $6 million of 
wheat from the United States and will pay for 
these commodities in francs. 

The francs derived from the sales will be de- 
posited to the account of the U.S. Government. 
Ica will make these funds available to Viet-Nam 
as part of the mutual security program for that 
country. The francs will be used by Viet-Nam 
to finance purchases in the franc area, and, when 
such purchases are agreed upon, the triangular 
transaction will be completed. 





The trade with France was made under section 
402 of the Mutual Security Act. This section 
requires that at least $300 million of the funds 
authorized for the mutual security program dur- 
ing the current fiscal year be used to finance the 
sale of surplus U.S. agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies. The local currency proceeds 
are to be used for mutual security purposes. To 
date this year, Ica has approved purchases of 
about $330 million worth of these commodities 
by 21 countries. 


Basic Principles in U.S.-Argentine Relations 


by Albert F. Nufer 
Ambassador to Argentina? 


Within the framework of the Organization of 
American States, the Americas work together on 
many problems. Paramount among these is the 
great political threat of this half of the 20th cen- 
tury—the penetration of aliencommunism. At the 
Inter-American Conference held in Caracas in 
1954, a foreign policy declaration adopted by the 
American Governments said in effect that, if the 
international Communist movement came to domi- 
nate or control the political institutions of any 
American State, that would constitute a threat to 
the sovereignty and political independence of all 
the American States and would endanger the peace 
of the Americas. One test of this principle was 
met successfully by the Guatemalan people at the 
very time that the American Governments were 
preparing to meet and to consider a threat to the 
security of the hemisphere. 

As Secretary Dulles has repeatedly pointed out, 
Communist tactics continually change, but the 
main objective—the conversion of the world to 
communism—remains. ... It is well that we 
have the Caracas Resolution and a growing ap- 
preciation in this hemisphere of the nature of this 
extracontinental threat to our way of life. 

Early this month—on April 5, to be exact—the 


*Excerpts from an address made before an American 
Legion post at Buenos Aires on Apr. 27. Mr. Nufer has 


Since been confirmed as Ambassador to the Philippines. 
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Argentine Government by decree announced that 
it would support fully the Caracas Resolution. 
As of now, 20 American nations fully approve 
this important policy declaration. 

But inter-American cooperation is more than 
just a means to attain security. It continues to 
demonstrate, as it did at the Conference of Min- 
isters of Finance held late in 1954 at Rio de 
Janeiro, that steady progress through the coordi- 
nation of government policies and the efforts of 
private enterprise can accelerate the growth of the 
economic potential of all the American nations. 
The horizons of opportunity broaden as the years 
goby. Early in 1957 a hemisphere economic con- 
ference will be held in Buenos Aires. We can 
be confident that the results will be an added con- 
tribution to hemisphere development and the wel- 
fare of all our peoples. 

The foregoing is a preface to the parting words 
which I have to offer to you, to the American com- 
munity in Argentina, and, if I may be so pre- 
sumptuous, to the Government and people of 
Argentina. 

Since 1952 I have had the honor to serve as 
United States Ambassador in Argentina—one of 
the great Republics of this hemisphere and the 
nation of San Martin and Sarmiento. During 
that time the basic principles that guided me in 
the conduct of our relations with Argentina can 
be summarized as follows: mutual respect for the 
rights and the obligations of each nation, which 


means, among other things, strict adherence to the 
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policy of noninterference in internal affairs; a 
firm belief in the power of the united brotherhood 
of the Americas and the inter-American system; 
and the furtherance of the welfare of the people 
of Argentina, the people of the United States, and 
the people of each and every one of the American 
nations. 

In recent weeks and months here in Argentina 
I have lived through one of the great experiences 
of my life. You, as well as I, have seen the surge 
of civic forces which have given a powerful, un- 
deniable impetus to the Argentine nation. A new- 
found tenacity of purpose, a spirit of decision, 
and a strong confidence in a great future based 
on democratic principles have seized the nation. 

‘To be sure, there was, unfortunately, during this 
time the dread scourge that laid an unseen hand 
upon scores of children and brought tragedy to 
many a happy Argentine home. In the task of 
providing the best of modern care our Govern- 
ment and our National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis did their small part, joining efforts with 
the Argentine medical and nursing professions 
and the Argentine people.” 

May I say that a country like ours, founded on 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, must never forget that in the projection 
of its foreign policy the welfare of other people 
must necessarily be that policy’s ultimate objective 
and test. A basic principle such as this must never 
become trite, nor taken for granted, nor should 
we ever be reluctant to repeat it on occasions such 
as this or to translate it into action. 

In the humanitarian sense it may be a national 
disaster such as a flood, the blight of crops, an 
earthquake, or an infantile paralysis epidemic. 

In the political and social fields each of our 
nations may find inspiration in the other for 
nourishing and strengthening their institutions 
and enriching each other’s culture, thereby forti- 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 26, 1956, p. 527. 





fying the elements of our common unity. We 
can be inspired in this respect by the great work 
accomplished, to give an example, by the Argen- 
tine-United States Cultural Centers which the 
citizens of this country have built as monuments 
to understanding. 

In the field of economics, we fully realize that | 
a country must build its future mainly by the in- 
dustry and enterprise of its own citizens and with 
the products of its national savings. But capital } 
from abroad, both public and private, can play an 
important part. Thus, for instance, U.S. invest- 
ments in Argentina have contributed significantly 
to the economic expansion of Argentina and 
thereby to the welfare of the Argentine people. 
They have brought to this country new enterprises } 
which have not only provided jobs and produced 
new products but have given Argentina the bene- 
fit of their parent companies’ industrial research | 
and latest advances in technological skills. 

We and the Argentine people, in a hemisphere | 
built on boundless confidence, know that the wel- 
fare of all the peoples of the continent constitutes 
the key to the future and a continuation of that | 
optimism which has been so singularly an Ameri- | 
can characteristic since the discovery of this con- 
tinent by Columbus. 

And now for the last word. What I have } 
spoken contains my deepest impressions and 
thoughts and the guideposts of the past 4 years in 
Argentina. We all realize that life is never 
smooth, that it has its ups and downs and its dif- 
ficult moments. Allis not “beer and skittles” even 
for us diplomats, and I too have had my share of 
problems. But with all, it is for me a heartfelt 
satisfaction, to which I point with pardonable 
pride, that as I depart this wonderful country the 
relations between Argentina and the United 
States are better than they have ever been in the | 
history of the two nations. May this ever be so. | 
And may I wish to each and to a!! of you: Fare- | 
well, Godspeed, and hasta la vista. 
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The United Nations in the Mainstream of History 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


As a member of the fraternity of international 
law, I am honored to appear before you tonight 
as the Society celebrates its 50th anniversary. We 
have been colleagues for a long time. It may 
sometimes seem to you, as it does to me, that we in 
Government tend to lose touch with the well- 
springs of scholarship and speculation that are 
indispensable to intellectual vigor. The scholar, 
for his part, may sometimes get too far away 
from the harsh realities of political action. Au- 
guste Comte, I am told, practiced the policy of 
cerebral hygiene—he didn’t read any books ex- 
cept his own. This kind of sterility of thought 
must be avoided at all costs, and I hope the day 
never comes when we in the Government read only 
our own memoranda. 

Both the public service and the learned pro- 
fessions can profit from increased contact between 
our two worlds. Organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law can and should 
provide a helpful bridge in this connection. 

In wondering how to use this opportunity to- 
night, I thought it might be beneficial to step 
back from the immediate and the obvious and look 
upon the United Nations from a historical point 
of view. 

How can we sum up its first decade? How 
should we evaluate the trends that have set in? 
What are the main problems that lie ahead ? 

First of all, we should abandon the notion, 
sometimes held, that in 1945 the United Nations 
sprang into being from nowhere, like Minerva 
from the brow of Jupiter. The analogy, rather, 
should be the phoenix arising from its own ashes. 


* Address made before the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law at Washington, D.C., on Apr. 27 (press release 
221). 
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For, while many felt it wise in 1945 to avoid 
dwelling on antecedents, those who labored to cre- 
ate the United Nations would have had an ex- 
tremely difficult time without the precedents of 
the League of Nations to guide them. 

Indeed, the ancestry of the United Nations 
reaches back to such historic landmarks as the 
rise of the nation-state, the evolution of constitu- 
tional government, the beginnings of modern eco- 
nomic patterns, and the development of interna- 
tional jurisprudence from the time of Grotius and 
Vitoria. 

From these early roots the process which Secre- 
tary Dulles has called “the institutionalizing of 
peace” * has slowly taken form, culminating in our 
age in the creation of the United Nations. 

We can criticize history but we can never re- 
write it, despite the best efforts of both Stalin and 
his ungrateful proteges. When the United Na- 
tions came into being, men and nations had 
reached a certain point in their development. It 
was at this point, and this point only, that the 
United Nations could be constructed. 

By no means all men realized that we had 
reached that historic watershed. There were 
those, as there still are, who out of conviction or 
prejudice denied the possibility of true interna- 
tional cooperation. Much past history was avail- 
able to support their pessimism. 

Others went well beyond that point. 
about man’s innate virtue, they sought 
seek—utopian solutions. 

In the main, the United Nations Charter repre- 
sents a consensus—if not of men, at least of govern- 
ments. The document itself is a remarkable com- 


Optimistic 
and still 





* For the Secretary’s address to the Society, see BULLE- 
TIN of May 7, 1956, p. 739. 
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promise in the name of political reality. How- 
ever, it has provided a satisfactory framework 
within which the organism has been able to live, 
to experiment, and to grow. That no nation, 
however dissatisfied, has withdrawn its member- 
ship bespeaks both the intrinsic value of the or- 
ganization and increasingly articulate world 
public opinion. One can only conclude that it 
has been in the interest of member states to par- 
ticipate. This in itself is a major tribute to the 
architects who, by and large, confined themselves 
within the bounds of political interests and pos- 
sibilities. The organization has had to function 
in a world of fundamental changes, and its re- 
sponses to those changes show that it has a strong 
survival factor. 


The First Decade—Two Overriding Facts 


What are the great changes in the first decade 
of the organization’s life? Two facts of para- 
mount importance stand out. 

First of all, after military victory in World 
War II was assured, the Soviet Union resumed 
its doctrinal hostility to the non-Communist world 
and above all to the United States—the symbol 
of all that stands between it and world domi- 
nation. 

To say this is to describe how the hopeful no- 
tion of universal collective security has had to be 
transformed, at least for this age, into quite a 
different pattern of coalitions and alliances. It 
describes the growth and the competition of two 
great powers—one determined to subvert free so- 
cieties, the other equally determined to preserve 
from assault and subversion the values of Western 
civilization and the practice of freedom under 
law. This fact has dimmed the United Nations’ 
bright promise of cooperation and peace enforce- 
ment. For once the cold war began in earnest, 
the United Nations had to adapt itself to an in- 
tensely competitive, often hostile, and flagrantly 
“undiplomatic” world of tensions among the great 
powers. If it had not been able to do so, it would 
have expired. 

A second momentous development has marked 
the postwar decade. For the first time in modern 
history the scene of political and social action has 
significantly shifted from the European West to 
the great cradle of civilization lying athwart the 
Equator, stretching from North Africa to the is- 
lands of Melanesia. This half of the world, which 
seemed to slumber through the great revolutions 
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of the West, is rising from the remains of its 
mighty past. 


In one apocalyptic moment, as history tells time, | 


this ancient world has erupted like some long- 


forgotten volcano. Today, 11 years after the war, | 


14 nations containing 600 million people have 


achieved political independence and become mem- | 
Hundreds of mil- | 


bers of the United Nations. 
lions of their neighbors are moving toward a new 
political status, either quickly or slowly. They, 
too, lay claim to the status and the opportunities 
of the West, demanding an equal share of both. 
Those members of the United Nations who share 
similar backgrounds or similar problems in rela- 
tion to colonialism and economic development 
command a parliamentary strength today which 
few dreamed of in 1945. This balance was 
strengthened by the admission of 16 more states 
to membership last fall. What they ask, in short, 


is freedom from poverty, freedom from control, | 


and freedom from inequality. In the United Na- 
tions this takes on concrete shape in the repudia- 
tion of a passing age of Western colonialism, in 
expectations of economic help toward industriali- 
zation, and in demands for recognition of their 
claims for racial, social, and cultural equality. To- 
gether these ambitions represent a dynamic emo- 
tional force that has swept the subcontinents of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The collision in the United Nations between 
these two currents, one running between the free 
world and international communism, the other be- 
tween Europe and its old imperial holdings, has 
served to mold the United Nations to the shape of 
the world it represents. It may have set dis- 
couraging limits to the organization. But it has 
also opened new possibilities for utilizing the 
United Nations to keep within peaceful bounds 
these sweeping tides and currents. The foremost 
task facing both the policymaker and the scholar 
is to determine how best these forces can be turned 
to good and constructive use, in pursuance of our 
goals of peace with justice. 


The First Decade—Other Problems 


But it is only too easy to forget that if there 
had been no cold war and if the colonial revolution 
had not broken out with such energy there would 
still be a formidable array of international prob- 
lems. Finding solutions for some of these prob- 
lems has sorely taxed human ingenuity. 

If nationalism is a vital force in Asia, it is no 
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less so in the rest of the world. Disputes arise 
between nations over questions of trade, or terri- 
tory, or simply prestige. Effective machinery is 
necessary to direct such disputes into peaceful 
channels. It is likewise necessary for conflicts 
that arise out of efforts to change the established 
order. One reason why it is so hard to speak of 
law as a governing principle of the United Na- 
tions is that, like the League, its most pressing 
problems arise from the desire of nations not to 
see their legal rights enforced but to change the 
law itself. 

The clash and interplay of conflicting claims 
and competing systems and cultures has had a 
transforming effect on the concept of multilateral 
relations that prevailed in 1945. For one thing, 
nations have tended to draw together in the United 
Nations in voting blocs on the basis of their special 
interests and their estimate of the parliamentary- 
power situation. Those who placed a high pre- 
mium on traditions of political and civil liberties 
have united for defense against world communism. 
Those who shared a definable corner of the globe 
tended to find community in regional alliances. 
Those who administered dependent territories 
tended to unite on the principle of noninterference 
in colonial affairs. The non-Communist but anti- 
colonial nations have banded together to create 
parliamentary strength out of individual weak- 
ness. In this situation, the Communist bloc has 
worked, as might be expected, to take advantage 
of these divisions of interest in the free world. 

The unreliability of the Security Council, given 
its unworkable premise of great-power unity, has 
placed a premium on the Assembly. New voting 
patterns, involving shifting groups of states, have 
come to characterize the Assembly. It was there 
that the Asian, African, and Latin American na- 
tions found new ways to exert their influence. 
It was there that we ourselves turned in 1950 to 
unfreeze the organization’s potential for collec- 
tive defense against aggression, in the face of the 
deadlock in the Security Council. And it is there 
that the great powers have had to present and 
defend their policies before the rest of the world. 

In this setting, the United Nations has tended 
to become less and less of a tribunal where abstract 
justice could be meted out and where, when the 
chips were down, the great powers would together 
enforce the peace. At the same time, it has also 
tended to become less of a tight coalition of pro- 
Western nations. Instead, it has been revealed 
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for what it really was all along—a sort of log- 
cabin community house where the entire neighbor- 
hood, friends and strangers, rich and poor, law- 
abiding and law-breaking, are all present. 

Their mood indoors is not appreciably different 
from what it is outdoors, but one great purpose 
is shared in common by most members: to settle 
differences peacefully, arguing national policy on 
a give-and-take basis, negotiating agreements 
under public pressure, and, if one member gets 
unruly, trying as best they can to deal with him. 

The ground rules are primitive, but those that 
work are indispensable to world order. The 
dreams of a future model community under law 
do not die, nor should they. But just as law is 
a product of the community, so the community 
must follow from a consensus, however modest, 
as to the common goals and purposes of the in- 
dividual members. The development of this com- 
munity and the broadening of its underlying con- 
sensus is the greatest long-term task facing us 
today. 


How the U.N. Has Developed—Adaptation to Reality 


We have so far depicted the United Nations in 
broad terms. What has happened to it in the face 
of changing conditions? The combination of pres- 
sures on the organization has led it to adapt in a 
number of significant ways. None of these has 
been formally ratified by amendment of the char- 
ter. In some cases there was no suitable charter 
provision to change. But in the main, these were 
adaptations designed to permit the machinery to 
function without having to rewrite the charter. 

Chief Justice Marshall once said of our Con- 
stitution that “it was intended to endure for ages 
to come, and, consequently, to be adapted to the 
various crises of human affairs.” Throughout 
our history the process of constitutional growth 
has gone on unceasingly. Specifically, the Con- 
stitution has grown in four ways: through formal 
amendments, through interpretation by the courts, 
through custom and usage, and through basic leg- 
islation passed by Congress. With remarkably 
little textual change, the Constitution has been 
kept a living document. 

In somewhat the same fashion the charter has 
proved flexible enough to meet new situations not 
foreseen 10 years ago. Despite the fears of some, 
these are not changes in the powers of the organi- 
zation as a whole in relation to its member states. 
The United Nations’ legal powers are no less and 
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no greater than what was agreed to at San Fran- 
cisco, although they have been in some respects 
clarified. The purposes and goals have not 
changed either. Indeed the changes I refer to 
have brought these goals closer to fruition by 
avoiding futility and refusing to accept im- 
potence. 

These informal evolutions fall 
categories. 

In the first place, some provisions of the charter 
early became obsolete and unworkable. Much 
of chapter VII dealing with Security Council en- 
forcement had to be put aside so long as the great- 
power unanimity it presupposed was impossible 
to achieve. Similarly, article 106 on interim en- 
forcement measures called for great-power 
unanimity, and similarly it became unworkable in 
a setting where one of the powers itself constituted 
the chief threat to the peace. 

In the second place, new interpretations were 
found for existing charter provisions. The prac- 
tice of abstention prevented total paralysis of the 
Security Council on occasions where an outright 
veto could be sidestepped. The Secretary- 
General’s role has come to be interpreted quite 
liberally, opening the way to new possibilities in 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. A new set of 
activities in the colonial field has grown out of 
interpretations of article 73 regarding responsi- 
bilities with respect to non-self-governing terri- 
tories, a development which we must help to keep 
constructive and balanced. And, as I have indi- 
cated, the General Assembly has largely replaced 
the Security Council as the principal forum for 
consideration of political issues, including many 
arising from the colonial revolt against the West. 

In the third place, international agreements 
have been developed to fill out gaps in the charter. 
I have in mind such important treaties as the 
Atlantic Pact, the Szato agreement, and other re- 
gional and collective defense pacts based on 
articles 51-54. 

These pacts, I am aware, have sometimes been 
criticized on the ground that they run counter to 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the charter. Actu- 
ally they are based on the obvious fact that the 
enforcement procedures outlined in the charter 
were denied vitality by the Soviet Union. 

Finally, the major organs of the United Nations 
have used their authority to create subsidiary 
organs, such as the Interim Committee and the 
various Ecosoc regional commissions, to assist 
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the parent organs in performing their proper 
functions. 

It is clear that, if the United Nations is to de- 
velop without charter amendments, we must strike 
a balance between the extreme positions of loose 
and strict construction. The idea that the charter 





is so flexible that it can be changed at will merely | 
by interpretation may be dangerous not only for | 


the member states but also for the United Na- 
tions. For obviously a member that supports a 
broad interpretation on one occasion might find 
the precedent very much against its interests on 
another occasion. And a General Assembly that 
might seek to enlarge unduly the area of its power 
by narrow voting margins would probably find its 
influence weakened in a relatively short time. 


The Future of the U.N.—Some Central Issues 


When the member nations come to reexamine 
the powers, functions, and structure of the United 
Nations in connection with the proposed charter 
review conference, these developments all consti- 
tute vital background. Nothing could be more 
futile than to scrutinize the charter in a political 
vacuum, in the vain hope that improvements in 
language alone will somehow transform the be- 
havior, the interests, or the motivation of nations. 
But it would be equally irresponsible, in my judg- 
ment, to assume that no real improvements are 
possible. 

This is a uniquely propitious time to be taking 
a hard look at international organizations and at 
the role the United States should play in them. 
For we appear to be living through one of those 
electric periods when the whole apparatus of his- 
tory seems to hesitate, shift gears, and move ahead 
on a new and different track. 

Certainly the program of the Soviet Union has 
shown startling signs of alteration—if not of 
policy, then of strategy and tactics. We must not 
be deluded into a false set of assumptions about 
its continuing purpose. But the tactical shift of 
the Soviets should not be minimized. It is a 
major political development, and it has already 
had an important impact in the United Nations. 
Indeed, its effects confront us everywhere with 
new and challenging problems. Their solution 
will call for the most imaginative balance between 
the continuing need for military defenses and the 
growing possibility that economic, social, and cul- 
tural weapons may be decisive factors in an era 
of competitive coexistence. 
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We still have some distance to go to prepare 
ourselves to act effectively in the long pull ahead. 
Indeed, the comments made at the first meeting of 
this Society in 1907 by its president, Elihu Root, 
are still discouragingly timely: 

The education of public opinion, which should lead 
the sovereign people in each country to understand the 
definite limitations upon national rights and the full scope 
and responsibility of national duties, has only just begun. 

What do we see when we look ahead to the next 
10 years? Our world has changed drastically 
over the last 10; have we reason to believe the 
process will stop? 

My own crystal ball is no better than yours. 
But it is possible to project ahead some of the fun- 
damental issues with confidence that, whatever else 
happens to these problems, they will not disappear. 

The Problem of Domestic Jurisdiction—The 
most profound issue involving the United Na- 
tions has to do with the scope of its authority in 
relation to member states. Around this central 
question revolves the whole galaxy of controver- 
sial problems involving supranational powers, do- 
mestic jurisdiction, the veto, human rights, the 
development of world law, and many others. 
We can see the two extreme poles of this argu- 
ment—world government at one end, relatively 
complete national freedom of action at the other. 
But, like all extremes, these are misleading and 
impractical. 

We can equip ourselves to deal intelligently 
with this problem only if we clarify our own 
thinking as to the nature and authority of the 
United Nations. 

There is no more persistently recurrent—and 
unjustified—criticism of the U.N. than that it 
threatens the sovereignty of the United States. 
This is a good illustration of how mischievous a 
little misinformation can be. The misinforma- 
tion in this case is that the U.N. allegedly has the 
power to make treaties automatically binding on 
the member nations. This, of course, is just not 
so. The United Nations or its specialized agen- 
cies can, if its members wish, freely draft and 
recommend conventions or treaties. However, 
none of these can ever be binding on any nation 
until that nation has given consent through its 
normal constitutional processes. In our case, this 
means approval by two-thirds of the United 
States Senate. 

The member states of the U.N. are sovereign. 
They have agreed to collaborate in certain fields 
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in their common interest. If they wish to use the 
U.N. as a forum for reaching international agree- 
ment on a variety of matters, there is, of course, 
nothing in the charter to prevent them from doing 
so. But there is nothing to prevent those same 
countries from reaching agreement on the same 
matters outside the U.N. The point is that it is 
the states which make this decision, not the organ- 
ization ; and it is, as it always has been, up to the 
individual state to enter into a treaty or not. 

In considering the matter of jurisdiction and 
the United Nations we would do well to keep 
emotions from obscuring the facts. 

Collective Security Under the Charter—An- 
other central issue is the matter of collective 
defense against aggression. There has_ been 
abundant evidence that the original premises of 
universal collective security were unattainable in 
today’s world, in the sense that nations would not 
commit themselves in advance to fight any aggres- 
sion, anytime, anywhere. If the great powers 
were the antagonists, this seemed to be particu- 
larly true. 

When great-power unanimity proved unreal- 
istic, the United States took the lead in devising 
alternative methods of developing collective de- 
fense under the charter. This took two forms. 
When it was seen that the Security Council was 
able to act in the Korean aggression only because 
of the absence of the Soviets, we sponsored the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, strengthening the 
Assembly’s capacity to respond to similar emer- 
gencies. Also, we have played a leading part in 
organizing regional defense pacts and mutual 
security arrangements, the possible need for which 
had already been anticipated by the charter. 

Some people have complained that our Govern- 
ment has been suffering from a case of “pactitis.” 
We should all recall, however, that soon after the 
end of World War II the Soviet Union, which 
alone of the great powers had not disarmed, began 
toemploy military threats and pressure to expand 
its influence and territories. The urgency of the 
formation of collective defense pacts was obvious. 
Behind these bastions nations have been able to 
put their political and economic houses in order 
and develop their own defenses. These pacts, 
along with the “Uniting for Peace” program, have 
been the answer to the Soviet Union’s abuse of the 
veto. They have provided free-world security in- 
side the charter but outside the veto. 

Today, as the world political situation changes, 
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the United States and other nations are exploring 
the possibilities of giving greater effect to the po- 
tentialities of Nato, for example, in the nonmili- 
tary field, without losing sight of its primary role 
as a bulwark against aggression. We must now 
go on to encourage and support other aspects of 
cooperation inside and outside the U.N. This 
leads to a third great issue relating to the U.N.: 
the technical and economic fields. 

U.N. Social and Economic Activity.—It is im- 
portant to remember that the charter did not spe- 
cifically create any of the specialized agencies or 
the now flourishing technical assistance program. 
It merely authorized and approved their estab- 
lishment. In my mind their growth and vitality 
constitute one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments in the last 10 years. They reflect a high 
degree of successful international cooperation. 

The United States has from the beginning given 
the strongest support to this aspect of the U.N. 
system. It is clearly in our national interest, and 
it constitutes a powerful force for peace and in- 
ternational understanding. The Soviet Union, 
after years of indifference or downright hostility, 
now seems prepared to play a more active role in 
this work. If this participation is genuine, it is 
welcome. This is a field in which we do not hesi- 
tate to compete with the Soviet Union. 

In carrying on its social and economic programs 
the U.N. and its specialized agencies must be 
guided by two cardinal principles. In the first 
place, in their natural enthusiasm to get results, 
they should be very careful not to alienate public 
opinion by invading the domestic jurisdiction of 
their member states. This engenders adverse 
criticism and loss of valuable support out of which 
only harm can come to the organizations and their 
objectives. There is plenty to do within the lim- 
its of their present authority, and it can be done 
most effectively if the agreed metes and bounds 
are respected. 

In the second place, the U.N. should not attempt 
to do more than it reasonably can. Progress in 
the social and economic fields is painfully slow, and 
there is much to do. Yet I believe that modest 
programs, well conceived and effectively adminis- 
tered, will take the U.N. further toward its goal 
than more grandiose programs that exceed the 
organization’s present capabilities. We must 
recognize that the U.N. will lose ground, and may 
indeed suffer incalculable damage, if it tries to 
move too far too fast. 
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Other Basic Issues 


I have dealt with only three of the issues that 
must be thought through in the years to come. 
Other problems will persist and other vistas of 
opportunity will open up. There is, for example, 
the issue of colonialism, and the possibilities in- 
herent in the U.N. for resolving colonial disputes 
and establishing nonviolent patterns of change. 
There is also the important field of pacific settle- 
ment and international adjudication. 

In this connection I might say just a word about 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s mission to the 
Middle East. It is, of course, too early to predict 
the final outcome of his efforts. Up to this point 
he has made a valuable contribution in easing ten- 
sions in the area and avoiding the possible out- 
break of war. He may well lay the groundwork 
for a more lasting peace. His role illustrates once 
more the fact that there are many resources for 
peace within the charter—including the techniques 
of direct and quiet diplomacy—which have not 
yet been fully tapped. 

In evaluating the political work of the United 
Nations let us remember one hard fact. Many 
important and difficult international problems are 
solved outside the organization. But the really 
tough ones, the well-nigh insoluble ones, come to 
the United Nations. It is, in a way, the court of 
last appeal. 


U.S. Relations With the United Nations 


The United Nations is, as I have emphasized, a 
voluntary partnership of nations which have sub- 
scribed to a set of common purposes and princi- 
ples. In trying to look into the future of this 
organization we cannot speak for other nations. 
We can, however, speak for ourselves. 

Last fall 16 new members were admitted to the 
United Nations. Other qualified states are wait- 
ing, and the membership list may soon exceed the 
80 mark. It is our view that this trend toward 
approximate universality will add new vitality 
and strength to the organization. 

There are, of course, a few prophets of gloom 
who have been predicting that the United States 
will lose its role of leadership in the United Na- 
tions. I have no fear of such a development. In 
the General Assembly the democratic process has 
worked remarkably well. The small countries, 
on nearly all important issues, have rallied to the 
cause of the free world. 
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Thus far whatever leadership we have exer- 
cised has stemmed largely from the logic of our 
position and our ability to persuade other nations 
of the rightness of our cause. We intend to con- 
tinue to rely on these principles. And if the time 
should ever come when we are consistently out- 
voted in the General Assembly, then we had better 
begin to reexamine our basic policies. 

As we move into the second decade let us keep 
firmly in mind the fundamental principles which 
underlie our participation in the United Nations. 

First: We intend to live up to the purposes 
and principles of the charter. We shall refrain 
from the use of force, and we shall do our utmost 
to settle our disputes by peaceful means. If other 
nations will do the same there can be established 
that mutual confidence which is the indispensable 
ingredient of permanent peace. 

Second: We shall continue to foster and en- 
courage the concept of collective security so that 
those nations which wish to remain free may 
stand together in protective unity under the char- 
ter against the threat of aggression. 

Third: We shall earnestly pursue our quest, 
within the framework of the United Nations, to 
bring about adequately safeguarded disarmament. 
This is the most complex and the most urgent of 
all world problems. 

Fourth: We shall continue to cooperate with 
other countries in our mutual efforts to attain the 
social and economic goals of the charter. To this 
end our Government can be counted on to con- 
tinue our strong financial support to the United 
Nations technical assistance program and the 
work of the specialized agencies. 

May I tarry on this point for just a moment. 
There are suggestions from a few critics to the 
effect that the United States should limit its par- 
ticipation in, or even withdraw from, certain of 
the specialized agencies. One argument is that 
increasing Soviet and Communist satellite activity 
in these agencies is a threat to free-world interests. 
This seems to me to be an additional reason, if 
any were needed, why we should continue in, and 
even increase our support for, the specialized 
agencies. 

Actually, if we were to withdraw from enter- 
prises of this kind every time we encountered a 
serious obstacle or an unpleasant situation, we 
would perforce be compelled to desert almost every 
international activity of any consequence in which 
we participate. And it is extremely difficult for 
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me to understand how we can wage peace suc- 
cessfully by running away from all the battle- 
fields. 

Fifth: We shall do what we can to encourage 
through the United Nations the development of 
international law. Unfortunately this is a period 
of history in which certain nations ignore moral 
principles and break rules of law when it suits 
their convenience. That is precisely the reason we 
should put renewed effort into the great search 
for that consensus of world opinion which will 
make permanent peace the unwritten law of re- 
lations among the nations. 

It now seems possible that we have an oppor- 
tunity to wage the sort of diplomacy we ought to 
excel at—the diplomacy of peace. Such a peace, 
if it should persist, will not be a static one. It 
will have to be maintained in a world of conflicts, 
of passions, and of change. In the background 
will still lurk the terrible possibility of nuclear 
war. The hostility of world communism will be 
long sustained. The working out of far-reaching 
transformations in the formerly colonial areas 
and in economically undeveloped regions will be 
slow and precarious. 

But in the sort of world we are working in and 
toward—a world of peaceful change—the United 
Nations can continue to grow and flourish as a 
patron of peace, striving always to create com- 
munity out of discord and law out of community. 


Commodity Agreement With Peru 
Press release 245 dated May 8 

U.S. Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs and the For- 
eign Minister of Peru, Adm. Luis Edgardo Llosa, 
signed an agreement at Lima on May 7 authoriz- 
ing the sale to Peru, through private U.S. traders, 
of wheat and/or wheat flour to a total value of 
$2,470,000. The agreement also covers ocean 
freight in the amount of $310,000. These sales are 
being made under the authority and provisions 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

The agreement provides that payment under the 
sales program will be made in Peruvian currency. 
A part of the currency accruing will be earmarked 
for loans designed to contribute to Peru’s economic 
development with eventual repayment to the 
United States. The balance of the Peruvian cur- 
rency will be used to meet U.S. Government 
expenses in Peru. 
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Expanding International Trade 


by Ben H. Thibodeaux 


Director, Office of International Trade and Resources * 


As a member of the Department of State, much 
of my work has to do with cur relations with other 
governments on problems of international trade. 
If we and other governments can agree on open- 
ing the passages of trade and on the observance 
of fair rules of good behavior in the conduct of 
trade, the way is made easier for private enter- 
prise to operate. It would then be up to the 
American businessman to establish and maintain 
his markets through the sale of quality goods at 
competitive prices, with the minimum of Govern- 
ment restrictions. And given these conditions, I 
do not believe that I will arouse any argument in 
this group if I express the belief that you can sell 
your product much better yourself than the Gov- 
ernment can do it for you. 

Unfortunately, foreign trade restrictions have 
been all too plentiful, a fact that has made normal 
business operations extremely difficult. It is true 
that in many cases these trade restrictions arose 
from necessity, but that does not make them less 
painful. We have had the distressing experience, 
for example, of seeing our former large flow of 
deciduous fruit to Europe get squeezed down to a 
trickle by an array of import quotas, foreign ex- 
change controls, and other restrictive devices. 
Some of these restrictions are purely protectionist. 
But, for the most part, they were imposed because 
of the shortage of dollars or, what amounts to the 
same thing, the shortage of any currency that 
could be converted to dollars. And when dollars 
were scarce, foreign governments rationed their 
use for imports of things such as basic foods, raw 
materials, and industrial items. In these circum- 
stances, American fruit was regarded by other 
countries as a luxury that could be dispensed with 


* Address made before the California Grape and Tree 
Fruit League at Yosemite, Calif., on Apr. 7. 
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until more essential needs from the dollar area 
had been met. 

Time and again in postwar Europe I had the 
frustrating experience of meeting with former 
importers of American fruit and foreign officials 
to try to arrange for freer imports from the United 
States, only to be told, “Yes, the people in this 
country want your excellent American fruit, but 
we have no dollars to pay for it.” 

The period of dollar shortages has been an 
extended one. Including the war years, it is now 
nearly 17 years since the days when Europe was 
our big fruit market. Things happen in that 
length of time. People deprived of imports of 
American fruit began to produce their own, and 
we now have a situation of greatly expanded pro- 
duction of deciduous fruit in Europe. New trade 
arrangements were made, and imports from non- 
dollar sources were expanded. And when these 
things have happened, they are not easily changed. 

The net result of these conditions is increased 
difficulty for American fruit in the European 
market. Somewhat comparable conditions have 
also restricted fruit exports to many countries 
outside of Europe. 


Major Factors in Fruit Exports 


But certainly these difficulties are not insur- 
mountable if we have the will and ability to cope 
with them. At the risk of overgeneralization, I 
venture to say that fundamentally the outlook for 
fruit exports will be conditioned largely upon 
three major factors: 

(a) The ability and willingness of the Amer- 
ican producer to compete commercially in the for- 
eign market on the basis of quality of product, 
price, and service; 

(b) Continued economic improvement abroad, 
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accompanied by increased demand for commodi- 
ties such as fruit and by increased earnings of 
American dollars that may be used to buy Amer- 
ican fruit; and 

(c) The reduction of trade barriers. 

All three of these conditions take a lot of doing 
if they are to be realized. They do not just 
happen. 

Your ability and willingness to compete in for- 
eign markets is a matter within your own respon- 
sibility and capability, assisted by the technical 
aids and market information available to you. No 
further comment is needed from me on the point 
other than to say that I have complete confidence 
in the competitive ability of the American fruit 
producer. When I heard the quality of American 
fruit praised in the European market, I was proud 
to be associated with it. I do not believe I am 
overstating the situation when I say that Amer- 
ican prestige abroad was furthered by the excel- 
lent quality of the fruit you have exported. It 
is important that this high reputation be main- 
tained. 

Moreover, I should like to venture a suggestion 
from my experience abroad. Your trade repre- 
sentatives need to maintain constant and close 
relations with foreign dealers and importers, who 
in turn should not neglect to press their govern- 
ments for permission to import American products 
as promptly as conditions make this possible. I 
do not believe it is necessary for me to labor this 
point. 

I would like to discuss at more length, however, 
the other two conditions I have outlined. For, 
regardless of your ability to compete, your com- 
mercial export situation is not improved one bit 
unless other countries can pay for your fruit and 
unless they permit it to enter their markets. And 
this boils down largely to the kind of trade pro- 
gram we have and to our cooperation with other 
countries in international trade. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

Under our trade agreements program, we have 
joined with a large number of other countries to 
work for the expansion of international trade on a 
commercial basis, with full opportunity for 
private enterprise to conduct that trade. Our 
major instrument for achieving this objective is 
through our participation in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (the Garr). 
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As you know, our participation in the Garr has 
been severely criticized in some quarters. It has 
been described as a sinister plot by the Depart- 
ment of State to sell the country down the river. 
It has been wrapped in a heavy air of mystery and 
mysticism. 

It is true that the Department of State has re- 
sponsibility for heading the negotiations under 
the Gart, as it has for any negotiations with for- 
eign governments. But these negotiations are 
conducted under the guidance of the President 
and in teamwork with all of the Government de- 
partments and agencies concerned with foreign 
trade, including notably the Department of Agri- 
culture. As a staff member I should like to claim 
credit for the Department of State for all the 
benefits that the United States has derived from 
the Garr, but I cannot honestly do so. 

And there is no mystery about the Garr. It is 
simply a trade agreement. Instead of being a 
bilateral trade agreement between two countries 
only, it is multilateral and includes 35 countries. 
These 35 countries account for about 85 percent 
of world trade. The United States has partici- 
pated in the Garr since 1948 under the authority 
vested in the President by the Trade Agreements 
Act. It is nothing new. 

As to the mysticism, there is none. True, the 
Gatr is written in legal language, like your in- 
surance policy or like any contractual document 
that deals with a complicated subject. But the 
content and objective of the Garr can be simply 
stated. The Garr has two major substantive 
parts: (a)_schedules of tariff rates for each coun- 
try and (b) a set of rules of good behavior in 
international trade. Its objective is to facilitate 
the expansion of international trade on a sound 
basis. I regret in one sense that the Garr has 
nothing mysterious or romantic about it, for if 
it did perhaps more people would become inter- 
ested in learning about it. 

Our participation in the Garr has paid off. 
Tariff levels have been lowered on a reciprocal 
basis. Tariff rates have been kept more stable 
than at any time since World War I, a factor that 
has enabled importers and exporters to plan their 
operations with more assurance. The Garr has 
also provided a forum where critical trade dis- 
putes have been settled on an amicable basis. And 
a very important development from the point of 
view of our fruit industry is the fact that the Garr 
countries have accepted the obligation to remove 
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their balance-of-payment restrictions against our 
exports as improvements occur in their reserves 
of gold and dollars. 

On this point the United States is now collect- 
ing dividends. The Western European economy 
generally has now improved to a point well ahead 
of where it was before the war. Since 1950 there 
has been a substantial increase in dollar and 
gold holdings abroad. Regrettably, a number of 
countries are still having dollar difficulties. But 
where improvement has occurred, it has enabled 
us to press for the removal of balance-of-payment 
restrictions against imports of American products. 
And on this I am glad to report that real progress 
is being made. 

In 1953, for example, only 2 of the 13 Western 
European countries in the Gatr had relaxed their 
restrictions on dollar imports to any extent. To- 
day, as a consequence of their improved foreign- 
exchange position and in keeping with their obli- 
gation to us under the Garr, 11 of these 13 coun- 
tries have taken measures to reduce their dollar- 
import restrictions. Of these 11 countries, 8 have 
completely removed their restrictions on more 
than half their trade with the United States, with 
the percentage going up to 87 percent for Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg and 99 
percent for Greece. Moreover, import licenses for 
dollar goods are much easier to get, even when 
restrictions still apply. 

As regards American fruit and fruit products, 
as many of you know, import restrictions have 
been loosened in such important markets as the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Sweden, 
and Austria. Some American fruit is now mov- 
ing into Germany, France, and other countries 
under premium-paying and other arrangements. 
On March 16, Norway announced an allocation of 
foreign exchange for the first importation of 
United States canned peaches and pineapples in 
16 years and for the first importation of United 
States oranges in the postwar period. 

For deciduous fruits, the problem continues 
difficult. I have already referred to the increased 
production in Europe. This factor, as might be 
expected, has undoubtedly played a part in the 
resistance we encounter to liberalizing trade in 
these fruits. Indeed, restrictions apply to im- 
ports among the European countries as well as 
from the United States. We have made repeated 
representations that restrictions be reduced for 
deciduous fruits along with other commodities, 
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and we propose to continue to press for freer access 
to these markets. 


Fruit Exports to United Kingdom 


I should like to comment briefly on the United 
Kingdom, formerly your biggest market in 
Europe. I regret to say that the fruit picture 
there continues cloudy. Our fruit industry under- 
standably has been looking forward to an early 
resumption of commercial purchases in that im- 
portant market. But, to put it simply, the British 
are strapped for dollars. There was a heartening 
increase in the British official gold and dollar 
reserves to about $3 billion in mid-1954 and hopes 
for freer dollar imports rose accordingly. But by 
the end of 1955, these reserves had declined to $2.1 
billion. The seriousness of this figure is empha- 
sized when we recall that the prewar British 
reserves stood at about $4.4 billion at a time when 
sterling was fully convertible and world prices 
were much lower. 

We are gratified that the British are taking 
strong fiscal and monetary measures to put their 
house in order instead of adding more import re- 
strictions. Let us wish full success to them in 
overcoming their difficult economic and financial 
problems. 

In view of British reluctance to spend scarce 
dollars for fruit, we negotiated another special 
fruit program for the United Kingdom for the 
1955-56 season, to be financed by the International 
Cooperation Administration. The total program 
amounted to $22.3 million. Of this total, fresh 
deciduous fruit comprised $3.4 million, canned 
deciduous $5 million, dried fruit $9.1 million, and 
fresh and processed citrus $4.8 million. There 
were delays in the negotiations and in the eventual 
issuance of licenses by the British, but even so 
there was substantial improvement over the pre- 
ceding year. This year we are holding early con- 
versations with the British as to the kind of fruit 
program that may be developed for the 1956-57 
season. 


Exports to Western Hemisphere 


Let us turn now to the Western Hemisphere. 
Here the picture is brighter. The dollar earnings 
and dollar availabilities of some of our neighbors 
to the north and south have been good. Notable 
among the group are Canada, Cuba, and Vene- 
zuela. None of these three countries has any pay- 
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ment restrictions on imports from the United 
States. They are good customers for our fruit, 
and there is no frustrating waiting around by the 
fruit importer for a governmental official to decide 
whether to give him an import permit. And, I am 
sure you will agree, that is how it should be. It is 
our hope to make these favorable conditions wide- 
spread. We are working toward that end. 

Following this brief sketch of conditions abroad, 
I believe that I am justified in repeating that our 
participation in the Garr has paid off. Through 
the Garr, and because of its rules of good trade 
behavior, we have been able to exert effective pres- 
sure on other countries to relax their payment 
restrictions against American exports as fully as 
their gold and dollar reserves allowed. 

The results have been good, and they are getting 
better as economic conditions and dollar earnings 
abroad continue to improve. The progress that 
is being made is reflected in our exports. For the 
last quarter of 1955, the value of our exports ex- 
clusive of military grant-aid was at an alltime 
record high. We want to make it possible for 
American fruit to join fully in this march of 
trade. 


Need for OTC 


The Garr has served us well, but it must be 
made more effective through better administra- 
tion. As I have said, the Garr is an agreement. 
It is not an organization. The important busi- 
ness of the Garr is handled principally at the 
annual meetings of the member countries. This 
method of operation may have sufficed in the 
early postwar period, before world trade had re- 
covered. But with an increasing volume of trade 
and the concurrent efforts to remove restrictions 
came the imperative need to deal quickly with 
urgent trade problems. It became increasingly 
difficult to defer the settling of these problems 
until the annual meeting of the Garr countries. 
It became obvious that a full-time, responsible 
organization was sorely needed. At the initia- 
tive of the United States, therefore, the Garr 
countries last year negotiated an agreement to 
establish the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(the Orc).? 

The primary function of the Orc would be to 
administer the Gatr on a good housekeeping basis. 


*For text of Orc agreement, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 
1955, p. 579. 
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The purpose is to make the operation of the Garr 
more systematic, more efficient, and hence better 
able to cope with the problems associated with 
the tremendous expansion in world trade now 
taking place. The Orc would also serve as a con- 
tinuing forum for trade negotiations and consulta- 
tion and would publish information on trade 
matters. 

If the Congress approves United States member- 
ship, it is probable that the Orc will be approved 
by the other Garr countries and be established. If 
the Congress disapproves, the Orc cannot come 
into effect. It must be approved by countries ac- 
counting for 85 percent of the foreign trade of 
the Garr members. The United States, the largest 
importer and exporter in the world, accounts for 
more than 20 percent of the trade of the Garr 
countries. The decision as to United States 
membership is crucial, therefore, in determining 
whether there will be an Orc. 

The decision by the Congress on the Orc is im- 
portant to the fruit industry, to all of us in the 
United States, and to our trading partners abroad. 
For, as President Eisenhower said in his state of 
the Union message this year, 

“Our membership in the Orc will provide the 
most effective and expeditious means for removing 
discriminations and restrictions against American 
exports and in making our trade agreements truly 
reciprocal. United States membership in the 
Organization will evidence our continuing desire 
to cooperate in promoting an expanded trade 
among the_free nations.” 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with the 
Republic of Nicaragua, and a Protocol Relating Thereto. 
S. Exec. G, March 9, 1956. 17 pp. 

Interim Report on Abandonment of Panama Railroad. 
Interim report pursuant to H. Res. 118, 84th Cong. H. 
Rept. 1878, March 13, 1956. 2 pp. 

Continuing the Policy of the United States Concerning 
Certain International Injustices in the World. Report 
to accompany H. Res. 370. H. Rept. 1877, Mareh 13, 
1956. 4 pp. 

Providing Additional Authorization for the Continued 
Construction of the Distant Early Warning System 
(DEW Line). Report to accompany S. 3452. S. Rept. 
1660, March 14, 1956. 3 pp. 

International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Par- 
ticipation Act of 1956. Report to accompany S. 3116. 
S. Rept. 1664, March 16, 1956. 8 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Draft Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL TO SECRETARY- 
GENERAL 


U.S./U.N. press release 2396 dated April 24 


Following is the text of a letter transmitted on 
April 24 to the U.N. Secretary-General by James 
J. Wadsworth, Deputy US. Representative to the 
United Nations. 

I have the honor to transmit four copies of the 
Draft Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. This Draft Statute was unanimously ap- 
proved at Washington, D. C. on April 18, 1956 by 
the Delegations comprising the Twelve Nation Ne- 
gotiating Group. The Negotiating Group con- 
sidered a previous draft statute circulated on 
August 22, 1955,? in the light of comments re- 
ceived from other countries during the discussion 
at the Tenth General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and subsequently. 

In accordance with the decision taken by the 
Group at its April 18th session, distribution of 
the Draft Statute is being made to the Delegations 
in New York and the diplomatic missions in Wash- 
ington, D. C. of the Governments Members of the 
United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies. 
Copies of the Draft Statute are to be distributed 
to the press for release at noon on Wednesday, 
April 25. 

You will recall that negotiations on an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency grew out of a pro- 
posal made by President Eisenhower to the United 
Nations General Assembly in December 1953. 


TEXT OF DRAFT STATUTE 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
—Establishment of the Agency 


—Objectives 
III -Functions 


Articies I 
II 


*For text of communique, see BULLETIN of Apr. 30, 
1956, p. 729. 
* [bid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666. 
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ArticLes IV —Membership 
V —General Conference 
VI -Board of Governors 
VII —-Staff 


VIII -—Exchange of Information 

IX  -Supplying of Materials 

X —Services, Equipment, and Facilities 

XI —Agency Projects 

XII -Agency Safeguards 

XIII -Reimbursement of Members 

XIV -Finance 

XV _ -Privileges and Immunities 

XVI —Relationship with Other Organizations 

XVII —Settlement of Disputes 

XVIII—Amendments and Withdrawals 

XIX -Suspension of Privileges 

XX -Definitions 

XXI -Signature, Acceptance, and Entry into 

Force 

XXII —Registration with the United Nations 

XXIII-Authentic Texts and Certified Copies 
ANNEX I —Preparatory Commission 


ARTICLE I 


Establishment of the Agency 

The Parties hereto establish an International Atomic 
Energy Agency (hereinafter referred to as “the Agency”) 
upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth. 


ARTICLE II 

Objectives 

The Agency shall seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to the peace, health, and 
prosperity of the world. It shali ensure, so far as it is 
able, that assistance provided by it or at its request or 
under its supervision or control is not used in such a way 
as to further any military purpose. 


ARTICLE III 


Functions 
A. The Agency shall be authorized: 


1. to encourage and assist research on, and develop- 
ment and practical application of, atomic energy for 
peaceful uses throughout the world; and, if requested to 
do so, to act as an intermediary for the purposes of se- 
curing the performance of services or the supplying of 
materials, equipment, or facilities by one Member of the 
Agency for another; and to perform any operation or 
service useful in the practical application of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes ; 

2. to make provision, in accordance with this Statute, 
for materials, services, equipment, and facilities to meet 
the needs of research on, and development and practical 
application of, atomic energy for peaceful purposes, in- 
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cluding the production of electric power, with due con- 
sideration for the needs of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world; 

8. to foster the exchange of scientific and technical 
information on peaceful uses of atomic energy ; 

4. to encourage the exchange of scientists and experts 
in the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy ; 

5. to establish and administer safeguards designed 
to ensure that special fissionable and other materials, serv- 
ices, equipment, facilities, and information made available 
by the Agency or at its request or under its supervision 
or control are not used in such a way as to further any 
military purpose; and, at the request of the parties to 
any bilateral or multilateral arrangement not otherwise 
under the Agency’s supervision or control, to apply these 
safeguards to such arrangement; 

6. to establish or adopt standards of safety for pro- 
tection of healtb and minimization of danger to life and 
property (including standards for labor conditions), and 
to provide for the application of these standards to its 
own operations as well as to the operations making use 
of materials, services, equipment, facilities, and informa- 
tion made available by the Agency or at its request or 
under its control or supervision; and, at the request of 
parties to any bilateral or multilateral arrangement not 
otherwise under the Agency’s supervision or control, to 
provide for the application of these standards to opera- 
tions under the arrangement ; 

7. to acquire or establish any facilities, plant, and 
equipment useful in carrying out its authorized func- 
tions, whenever such facilities, plant, and equipment 
otherwise available to it in the area concerned are in- 
adequate or available on terms it deems unsatisfactory. 


B. In carrying out its functions, the Agency shall: 


1. conduct its activities in conformity with policies 
of the United Nations furthering the establishment of 
safeguarded world-wide disarmament and in conformity 
with any international agreements entered into pursuant 
to such policies ; 

2. establish control over the use of special fissionable 
materials received by the Agency, in order to ensure that 
these materials are used only for peaceful purposes ; 

3. allocate its resources in such a manner as to secure 
efficient utilization and the greatest possible general bene- 
fit in all areas of the world, bearing in mind the special 
needs of the underdeveloped areas of the world; 

4. submit reports on its activities to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and, when appropriate, to 
the Security Council: if, in connection with the activities 
of the Agency there should arise questions that are within 
the competence of the Security Council, the Agency shall 
notify the Security Council, as the organ bearing the main 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and may also take the measures open to it 
under this Statute, including those provided in paragraph 
C of Article XII; 

5. submit reports to the Economie and Social Council 
and other organs of the United Nations on matters within 
the competence of these organs. 


C. In carrying out its functions, the Agency shall not 
Imake assistance to members subject to any political, eco- 
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nomic, military, or other conditions incompatible with 
the provisions of this Statute. 

D. Subject to the provisions of this Statute and to the 
terms of agreements concluded between a State or group 
of States and the Agency, the activities of the Agency 
shall be carried out with due observance of the sovereign 
rights of States. 


ARTICLE IV 


Membership 

A. The initial Members of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency shall be those States Members of the 
United Nations or of any of the specialized agencies 
which shall have signed this Statute within ninety days 
after it is opened for signature and shall have deposited 
an instrument of ratification. 

B. Other members of the Agency shall be those States, 
whether or not Members of the United Nations or of any 
of the specialized agencies, which deposit an instrument 
of acceptance of this Statute after their membership has 
been approved by the General Conference upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Governors. In recommending 
and approving a State for membership, the Board of 
Governors and the General Conference shall determine 
that the State is able and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions of membership in the Agency, giving due considera- 
tion to its ability and willingness to act in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

C. The Agency is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its Members, and all Members, in order 
to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good faith the obligations 
assumed by them in accordance with this Statute. 


ARTICLE V 


General Conference 

A. A General Conference consisting of representatives 
of all Members shall meet in regular annual session and 
in such special sessions as may be convened by the Di- 
rector General at the request of the Board of Governors 
or of a majority of Members. 

B. At such sessions, each Member shall be represented 
by one delegate who may be accompanied by alternates 
and by advisers. The cost of attendance of any delega- 
tion shall be borne by the Member concerned. 

C. The General Conference shall elect a President and 
such other officers as may be required at the beginning 
of each session. They shall hold office for the duration 
of the session. The General Conference, subject to the 
provisions of this Statute, shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. Each Member shall have one vote and, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this Statute, decisions shall 
be adopted by a majority of those present and voting. 
A majority of Members shall constitute a quorum. 

D. The functions of the General Conference shall be: 

1. to elect Members of the Board of Governors in ac- 
cordance with Article VI; 

2. to admit new Members in accordance with Ar- 
ticle IV; 
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3. to suspend a Member from the privileges and rights 
of membership in accordance with Article XTX ; 

4. to consider the annual report of the Board ; 

5. in accordance with Article XIV, to approve the 
budget of the Agency recommended by the Board or re- 
turn it with recommendations as to its entirety or parts 
to the Board, for resubmission to the General Conference ; 

6. to approve reports to be submitted to the United 
Nations as required by the relationship agreement be- 
tween the Agency and the United Nations, except with 
respect to the reports referred to in paragraph C of Ar- 
ticle XII, or return them to the Board with its recommen- 
dations ; 

7. to approve any agreement or agreements between 
the Agency and the United Nations and other organiza- 
tions as provided in Article XVI or return such agree- 
ments with its recommendations to the Board, for re- 
submission to the General Conference ; 

8. to approve rules and limitations regarding the 
exercise of borrowing powers by the Board, in accordance 
with paragraph G of Article XIV; 

9. to approve amendments to this Statute in accord- 
ance with paragraph B of Article XVIII. 

E. The General Conference shall have the authority: 

1. to make recommendations to the Board of Gover- 
nors on any matter relating to the functions of the Agency; 

2. to make recommendations to the Board on any 
matter brought to the attention of the General Conference 
by the Board; 

3. to propose matters for consideration by the Board 
and request from the Board reports on any matter relat- 
ing to the functions of the Agency. 


ARTICLE VI 
Board of Governors 


A. The Board of Governors shall be composed as 
follows: 


1. The outgoing Board of Governors (or in the case of 
the First Board, the Preparatory Commission referred to 
in Annex I) shall designate for membership on the Board 
the five Members most advanced in the technology of 
atomic energy including the production of source mate- 
rials and the Member most advanced in the technology 
of atomic energy including the production of source mate- 
rials in each of the following areas not represented by 
the aforesaid five: 


(1) North America 

(2) Latin America 

(3) Western Europe 

(4) Eastern Europe 

(5) Africa and the Middle East 
(6) South Asia 

(7) Southeast Asia and the Pacific 
(8) Far East. 

2. The outgoing Board of Governors (or in the case 
of the First Board, the Preparatory Commission referred 
to in Annex I) shall designate for membership on the 
Board two Members from among the following other pro- 
ducers of source materials: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Portugal; and shal) also designate for member- 
ship on the Board one other Member as a supplier of 
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technical assistance. No Member in this category in any 
one year will be eligible for redesignation in the same 
eategory for the following year. 

3. The General Conference shall elect ten Members 
to membership on the Board of Governors, with due re- 
gard to equitable representation on the Board as a whole 
of the Members in the areas listed in subparagraph A—1 of 
this Article, so that the Board shall at all times include 
in this category a representative of each of those areas 
except North America. Except for the five Members 
chosen for a term of one year in accordance with para- 
graph D of this Article, no Member in this category in 
any one term of office will be eligible for re-election in 
the same category for the following term of office. 

B. The designations provided for in subparagraphs A-1 
and A-2 of this Article shall take place not less than sixty 
days before each regular annual session of the General 
Conference. The elections provided for in subparagraph 
A-8 of this Article shall take place at regular annual 
sessions of the General Conference. 

C. Members represented on the Board of Governors in 
accordance with subparagraphs A-1 and A-2 of this 
Article shall hold office from the end of the next regular 
annual session of the General Conference after their des- 
ignation until the end of the following regular annual 
session of the General Conference. 

D. Members represented on the Board of Governors in 
accordance with subparagraph A-3 of this Article shall 
hold office from the end of the regular annual session of 
the General Conference at which they are elected until 
the end of the second regular annual session of the Gen- 
eral Conference thereafter. In the first election follow- 
ing that of the First Board, however, five shall be chosen 
for a term of one year. 

BH. Each Member of the Board of Governors shall have 
one vote and decisions shall be made by a majority of 
those present and voting, except as otherwise provided 
in this Statute. Two-thirds of all Members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum. 

F. The Board of Governors shall have authority to 
carry out the functions of the Agency in accordance with 
this Statute, subject to its responsibilities to the General 
Conference as provided in this Statute. 

G. The Board of Governors shall meet at such times as 
it may determine. The meetings shall take place at 
the headquarters of the Agency unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the Board. 

H. The Board of Governors shall elect a Chairman and 
other officers from among its Members and, subject to the 
provisions of this Statute, shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. 

I. The Board of Governors may establish such com- 
mittees as it deems advisable. The Board may appoint 
persons to represent it in its relations with other organi- 
zations. 

J. The Board of Governors shall prepare an annual re- 
port to the General Conference concerning the affairs of 
the Agency and any projects approved by the Agency. 
The Board shall also prepare for submission to the 
General Conference such reports as the Agency is or may 
be required to make to the United Nations or to any other 
organization the work of which is related to that of the 
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Agency. These reports, along with the annual report, 
shall be submitted to Members of the Agency at least one 
month before the regular annual session of the General 
Conference. 

ArtIcLe VII 
Staff 

A. The staff of the Agency shall be headed by a Direc- 
tor General, who shall be appointed by the Board of 
Governors for a term of four years. The Director General 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the Agency. 

B. The Director General shali be responsible for the ap- 
pointment, organization, and functioning of the staff and 
shall be under the authority of and subject to the control 
of the Board of Governors. He shall perform his duties 
in accordance with regulations adopted by the Board. 

CG. The staff shall include such qualified scientifie and 
technical and other personnel as may be required to ful- 
fill the objectives and functions of the Agency. The 
Agency shall be guided by the principle that its perma- 
nent staff shall be kept to a minimum. 

D. The paramount consideration in the recruitment and 
employment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be to secure employees of the 
highest standards of efficiency, technical competence, and 
integrity. Subject to this consideration, due regard shall 
be paid to the contributions of Members to the Agency 
and to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. 

E. The terms and conditions on which the staff shall 
be appointed, remunerated, and dismissed shall be in ac- 
cordance with regulations made by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, subject to the provisions of this Statute and to 
general rules approved by the General Conference on the 
recommendation of the Board. 

F. In the performance of their duties, the Director 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any source external to the Agency. They shall re- 
frain from any action which might reflect on their posi- 
tion as officials of the Agency. Each Member under- 
takes to respect the international character of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Director General and the staff and 
shall not seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
duties. 

G. In this Article the term “staff” includes guards. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Exchange of Information 

A. Each Member should make available such informa- 
tion as would, in the judgment of the Member, be helpful 
to the Agency. 

B. Each Member shall make available to the Agency all 
scientific information developed as a result of assistance 
extended by the Agency pursuant to Article XI. 

C, The Agency shall assemble and make available in 
an accessible form the information made available to it 
under paragraphs A and B of this Article. It shall take 
positive steps to encourage the exchange among its Mem- 
bers of information relating to the nature and peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and shall serve as an intermediary 
among its Members for this purpose. 
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ArTIcig IX 


Supplying of Materials 

A. Members may make available to the Agency such 
quantities of special fissionable materials as they deem 
advisable and on such terms as shall be agreed with the 
Agency. The materials made available to the Agency 
may, at the discretion of the Member making them avail- 
able, be stored either by the Member concerned or, with 
the agreement of the Agency, in the Agency's depots. 

B. Members may also make available to the Agency 
source materials as defined in Article XX and other 
materials. The Board of Governors shall determine the 
quantities of such materials which the Agency will accept 
under agreements provided for in Article XIII. 

C. Each Member shall notify the Agency of the quan- 
tities, form, and composition of special fissionable mate- 
rials, source materials, and other materials which that 
Member is prepared, in conformity with its laws, to make 
available immediately or during a period specified by 
the Board of Governors. 

D. On request of the Agency a Member shall, from the 
materials which it has made available, without delay de- 
liver to another Member or group of Members such quan- 
tities of such materials as the Agency may specify, and 
shall without delay deliver to the Agency itself such quan- 
tities of such materials as are really necessary for op- 
erations and scientific research in the facilities of the 
Agency. 

E. The quantities, form and composition of materials 
made available by any Member may be changed at any 
time by the Member with the approval of the Board of 
Governors. 

F. An initial notification in accordance with paragraph 
C of this Article shall be made within three months of 
the entry into force of this Statute with respect to the 
Member concerned. In the absence of a contrary de 
cision of the Board of Governors, the materials initially 
made available shall be for the period of the calendar 
year succeeding the year when this Statute takes effect 
with respect_to the Member concerned. Subsequent noti- 
fications shall likewise, in the absence of a contrary action 
by the Board, relate to the period of the calendar year fol- 
lowing the notification and shall be made no later than 
the first day of November of each year. 

G. The Agency shall specify the place and method of 
delivery and, where appropriate, the form and compusi- 
tion, of materials which it has requested 2 Member to 
deliver from the amounts which that Member has noti- 
fied the Agency it is prepared to make available. The 
Agency shall also verify the quantities of materials de- 
livered and shall report those quantities periodically to 
the Members. 

H. The Agency shall be responsible for storing and pro- 
tecting materials in its possession. The Agency shall en- 
sure that these materials shall be safeguarded against (1) 
hazards of the weather, (2) unauthorized removal or 
diversion, (3) damage or destruction, including sabotage, 
and (4) forcible seizure. Im storing special fissionable 
materials in its possession, the Agency shall ensure the 
geographical distribution of these materials in such a way 
as not to allow concentration of large amounts of such 
materials in any one country or region of the worid 
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I. The Agency shall as soon as practicable establish 

er acquire such of the following as may be necessary : 

1. plant, equipment, and facilities for the receipt, 
storage, and issue of materials; 

2. physical safeguards ; 

3. adequate health and safety measures ; 

4. control laboratories for the analysis and verifica- 
tion of materials received ; 

5. housing and administrative facilities for any staff 
required for the foregoing. 


J. The materials made available pursuant to this Ar- 
ticle shall be used as determined by the Board of Gov- 
ernors in accordance with the provisions of this Statute. 
No Member shall have the right to require that the ma- 
terials it makes available to the Agency be kept separately 
by the Agency or to designate the specific project in which 
they must be used. 


ARTICLE X 
Services, Equipment, and Facilitics 
Members may make available to the Agency services, 


equipment, and facilities which may be of assistance in 
fulfilling the Agency’s objectives and functions. 


ARTICLE XI 


Agency Projects 


A. Any Member or group of Members of the Agency 
desiring to set up any project for research on, or develop- 
ment or practical application of, atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes may request the assistance of the Agency in 
securing special fissionable and other materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities necessary for this purpose. 

B. Any such request shall be accompanied by an ex- 
planation of the purpose and extent of the project and 
shall be considered by the Board of Governors. 

C. The Agency may arrange for the supplying of any 
materials, services, equipment, and facilities necessary for 
the project by one or more Members or may itself under- 
take to provide any or all of these directly. 

D. For the purpose of considering the request, the 
Agency may send into the territory of the Member or 
group of Members making the request a person or per- 
sons qualified to examine the project. For this purpose 
the Agency may, with the approval of the Member or 
group of Members making the request, use members of its 
own staff or employ suitably qualified nationals of any 
Member. 

E. Before approving a project under this Article, the 
Board of Governors shall give due consideration to: 


1. the usefulness of the project, including its scien- 
tific and technical feasibility ; 

2. the adequacy of plans, funds, and technical per- 
sonnel] to assure the effective execution of the project; 

3. the adequacy of proposed health and safety stand- 
ards for handling and storing materials and for operating 
facilities ; 

4. the inability of the Member or group of Members 
making the request to secure the necessary finances, 
materials, facilities, equipment, and services; 

5. the equitable distribution of materials and other 
resources available to the Agency; and 
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6. such other matters as may be relevant. 


F. Upon approving a project, the Agency shall enter 
into an agreement with the Member or group of Members 
submitting the project, which agreement shall: 

1. provide for allocation to the project of any re- 
quired special fissionable or other materials; 

2. provide for transfer of special fissionable materials 
from their then place of custody, whether the materials 
be in the custody of the Agency or of the Member making 
them available for use in Agency projects, to the Mem- 
ber or group of Members submitting the project, under 
conditions which ensure the safety of any shipment re- 
quired and meet applicable health and safety standards; 

8. set forth the terms and conditions, including 
charges, on which any materials, services, equipment, and 
facilities are to be provided by the Ageney itself, and, 
if any such materials, services, equipment, and facilities 
are to be provided by a Member, the terms and conditions 
as arranged for by the Member or group of Members sub- 
mitting the project and the supplying Member ; 

4. include undertakings by the Member or group of 
Members submitting the project (a) that the assistance 
provided shall not be used in such a way as to further 
any military purpose; and (b) that the project shall be 
subject to the safeguards provided for in Article XII, the 
relevant safeguards being specified in the agreement ; 

5. make appropriate provision regarding the rights 
and interests of the Agency and the Member or Members 
concerned in any inventions or discoveries, or any patents 
therein, arising from the project; 

6. include such other provisions as 
propriate. 


may be ap- 

G. The provisions of this Article shall also apply where 
appropriate to a request for materials, services, facilities, 
or equipment in connection with an existing project. 


ARTICLE XII 


Agency Safeguards 

A. With respect to any Agency project or other ar- 
rangement where the Agency is requested by the parties 
concerned to apply safeguards, the Agency shall have the 
following rights and responsibilities to the extent relevant 
to the project or arrangement: 

1. to approve the design of any specialized equipment 
and facilities, including nuclear reactors; 

2. to require the observance of any health and safety 
measures prescribed by the Agency; 

3. to require the maintenance and production of op- 
erating records to assist in ensuring accountability for 
source and special fissionable materials; 

4. to call for and receive progress reports; 

5. to approve the means to be used for chemical 
processing of irradiated materials and to specify disposi- 
tion of any special fissionable materials recovered or pro- 
duced as a by-product, and to require that such special 
fissionable materials be deposited with the Agency except 
for quantities authorized by the Agency to be retained for 
specified non-military use under continuing Agency safe- 
guards; 

6. to send into the territory of the recipient State 
or States inspectors, designated by the Agency after 
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consultation with the State or States concerned, who shall 
have access at all times to all places, persons, and data 
necessary to account for source and special fissionable ma- 
terials supplied and fissionable products and to determine 
whether there is compliance with the undertaking against 
use in furtherance of any military purpose referred to in 
subparagraph F-4 of Article XI, with the health and 
safety measures referred to in subparagraph A-2 of this 
Article, and with any other conditions prescribed in the 
agreement between the Agency and the State or States 
concerned ; 

7. in the event of non-compliance and failure by the 
recipient State or States to take requested corrective steps 
within a reasonable time, to suspend or terminate assist- 
ance and withdraw any materials and equipment made 
available by the Agency or a Member in furtherance of the 
project. 

B. The Agency shall, as necessary, establish a staff of 
inspectors. The staff of inspectors shall have the respon- 
sibility of examining all operations conducted by the 
Agency itself to determine whether the Agency is com- 
plying with the health and safety measures prescribed by 
it for application to projects subject to its approval, 
supervision or control, and whether the Agency is taking 
adequate measures to prevent the source and special fis- 
sionable materials in its custody or used or produced in 
its own operations from being used in furtherance of any 
military purpose. The Agency shall take remedial action 
forthwith to correct any non-compliance or failure to take 
adequate measures. 

C. The staff of inspectors shall also have the responsi- 
bility of obtaining and verifying the accounting referred 
to in subparagraph A-6 of this Article and of determining 
whether there is compliance with the undertaking referred 
to in subparagraph I—4 of Article XI, with the measures 
referred to in subparagraph A-2 of this Article, and with 
all other conditions of the project prescribed in the agree- 
ment between the Agency and the State or States con- 
cerned. The inspectors shall report any non-compliance 
to the Director General who shall thereupon transmit the 
report to the Board of Governors. The Board shall call 
upon the recipient State or States to remedy forthwith 
any non-compliance which it finds to have occurred. The 
Board shall report the non-compliance to all Members 
and to the Security Council and General Assembly of the 
United Nations. In the event of failure of the recipient 
State or States to take fully corrective action within a 
reasonable time, the Board may take one or both of the 
following measures: direct curtailment or suspension 
of assistance being provided by the Agency or by a Mem- 
ber, and eall for the return of materials and equipment 
made available to the recipient Member or group of Mem- 
bers. The Agency may also, in accordance with Article 
XIX, suspend any non-complying Member from the exer- 
cise of the privileges and rights of membership. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Reimbursement of Members 

Unless otherwise agreed upon between the Board of 
Governors and the Member furnishing to the Agency ma- 
terials, services, equipment, or facilities, the Board shall 
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enter into an agreement with such Member providing for 
reimbursement for the items furnished. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Finance 


A. The Board of Governors shall submit to the General 
Conference the annual budget estimates for the expenses 
of the Agency. To facilitate the work of the Board in 
this regard, the Director General shall initially prepare 
the budget estimates. If the General Conference does 
not approve the estimates, it shall return them together 
with its recommendations to the Board. The Board shall 
then submit further estimates to the General Conference 
for its approval. 

B. Expenditures of the Agency shall be classified under 
the following categories: 


1. administrative expenses: these shall include 


(a) costs of the staff of the Agency other than the 
staff employed in connection with materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities referred to in subparagraph 
B-2 below; costs of meetings; and expenditures required 
for the preparation of Agency projects and for the dis- 
tribution of information ; 

(b) costs of implementing the safeguards referred 
to in Article XII in relation to Agency projects or, under 
subparagraph A-—5 of Article III, in relation to any bi- 
lateral or multilateral arrangement, together with the 
costs of handling and storage of special fissionable ma- 
terial by the Agency other than the storage and handling 
charges referred to in paragraph E below; 


2. expenses, other than those included in subpara- 
graph 1 of this paragraph, in connection with any mate- 
rials, facilities, plant, and equipment acquired or 
established by the Agency in carrying out its authorized 
functions, and the costs of materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities provided by it under agreements with one 
or more Members. 

C. In fixing the expenditures under subparagraph B-1 
(b) above, the Board of Governors shall deduct such 
amounts as are recoverable under agreements regarding 
the application of safeguards between the Agency and 
parties to bilateral or multilateral arrangements. 

D. The Board of Governors shall apportion the expenses 
referred to in subparagraph B-1 above, among Members 
in accordance with a seale to be fixed by the General 
Conference. 

E. The Board of Governors shall establish periodically 
a scale of charges, including reasonable uniform Storage 
and handling charges, for materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities furnished to Members by the Ageney. The 
scale shall be designed to produce revenues for the Agency 
adequate to meet the expenses and costs referred to in 
subparagraph B-2 above. The proceeds of such charges 
shall be placed in a separate fund which shall be used 
to pay Members for any materials, services, equipment, 
or facilities furnished by them and te meet other expemses 
referred to in subparagraph B-2 abeve which may be in- 
curred by the Agency itself. 

F. Any excess of revenues referred to im paragraph E 
over the expenses and costs there referred to, and any 
voluntary contributions to the Agency, shall be placed 
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in a general fund which may be used as the Board of 
Governors, with the approval of the General Conference, 
may determine. 

G. Subject to rules and limitations approved by the 
Jeneral Conference, the Board of Governors shall have 
the authority to exercise borrowing powers on behalf of 
the Agency. 

H. Decisions of the General Conference on financial 
questions and of the Board of Governors on the amount 
of the Agency’s budget shall require a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting. 


ARTICLE XV 
Privileges and Immunities 


A. The Agency shall enjoy in the territory of each 
Member such legal capacity and such privileges and im- 
munities as are necessary for the exercise of its functions. 

B. Delegates of Members together with their alternates 
and advisers, Governors appointed to the Board together 
with their alternates and advisers, and the Director Gen- 
eral and the staff of the Agency, shall enjoy such privi- 
leges and immunities as are necessary in the independent 
exercise of their functions in connection with the Agency. 

C. The legal capacity, privileges, and immunities re- 
ferred to in this Article shall be defined in a separate 
agreement between the Agency, répresented for this pur- 
pose by the Director General acting under instructions of 
the Board of Governors, and the Members. 


ARTICLE XVI 
Relationship with other Organizations 


A. The Board of Governors, with the approval of the 
General Conference, is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment or agreements establishing an appropriate relation- 
ship between the Agency and the United Nations and any 
other organizations the work of which is related to that 
of the Agency. 

B. The agreement or agreements establishing the re- 
lationship of the Agency and the United Nations shall 
provide for: 


1. submission by the Agency of reports as provided 
for in subparagraphs B- and B-5 of Article III; 

2. consideration by the Agency of resolutions relat- 
ing to it adopted by the General Assembly or any of the 
Councils of the United Nations and the submission of 
reports, when requested, to the appropriate organ of the 
United Nations on the action taken by the Agency or by 
its Members in accordance with this Statute as a result 
of such consideration. 


ARTICLE XVII 
Settlement of Disputes 


A. Any question or dispute concerning the interpreta- 
tion or application of this Statute which is not settled by 
negotiation shall be referred to the International Court 
of Justice in conformity with the Statute of the Court, 
unless the parties concerned agree on another mode of 
settlement. 

Bb. The Board of Governors is empowered, subject to 
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authorization from the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, to request the International Court of Justice to 
give an advisory opinion on any legal question arising 
within the scope of the Agency’s activities. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
Amendments and Withdrawals 


A. Amendments to this Statute may be proposed by any 
Member. Certified copies of the text of any amendment 
proposed shall be prepared by the Director General and 
communicated by him to all Members. 

B. Amendments shall come into force for all Members 
when (i) approved by the Board of Governors, (ii) ap- 
proved by the General Conference by a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting, and (iii) accepted by two- 
thirds of all the Members in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes. Acceptance by a Mem- 
ber shall be effected by the deposit of an instrument of 
acceptance with the depositary Government. 

C. At any time after five years from the date when 
this Statute shall initially take effect in accordance with 
paragraph FE of Article XXI or whenever a Member is 
unwilling to accept an amendment to this Statute, it may 
withdraw from the Agency by notice in writing to that 
effect given to the depositary Government, which shall 
promptly inform the Board of Governors and all Members. 

D. Withdrawal by a Member from the Agency shall not 
affect its contractual obligations entered into pursuant to 
Article XI or its budgetary obligations for the year in 
which it withdraws. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Suspension of Privileges 


A. A Member of the Agency which is in arrears in the 
payment of its financial contributions to the Agency shall 
have no vote in the Agency if the amount of its arrears 
equals or exceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding two years. The General Con- 
ference may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote 
if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to condi- 
tions beyond the control of the Member. 

B. A Member which has persistently violated the pro- 
visions of this Statute or of any agreement entered into 
by it may be suspended from the exercise of the privileges 
and rights of membership by the General Conference act- 
ing by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting upon recommendation by the Board of Governors. 


ARTICLE XX 


Definitions 
As used in this Statute: 


1. The term “special fissionable material” means plu- 
tonium-239; uranium-233; uranium enriched in the 
isotopes 235 or 233; any material containing one or more 
of the foregoing; and such other fissionable material as 
the Board of Governors shall from time to time determine; 
but the term “special fissionable material” does not in- 
clude source material. 

2. The term “uranium enriched in the isotopes 235 
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or 283” means uranium containing the isotopes 235 or 
933 or both in an amount such that the abundance ratio 
of the sum of these isotopes to the isotope 238 is greater 
than the ratio of the isotope 235 to the isotope 238 oc- 
curring in nature. 

8. The term “source material” means uranium con- 
taining the mixture of isotopes occurring in nature; ura- 
nium depleted in the isotope 235; thorium; any of the 
foregoing in the form of metal, alloy, chemical compound, 
or concentrate; any other material containing one or 
more of the foregoing in such concentration as the Board 
of Governors shall from time to time determine ; and such 
other material as the Board of Governors shall from 
time to time determine. 


ARTICLE XXI 


Signature, Acceptance, and Entry into Force 
A. This Statute shall be open for signature on 
, 1956, by all States Members of the United 
Nations or any of the specialized agencies and shall re- 
main open for signature by those States for a period of 
ninety days. 

B. The signatory States shall become parties to this 
Statute by deposit of an instrument of ratification. 

C. Instruments of ratification by signatory States and 
instruments of acceptance by States whose membership 
has been approved under paragraph B of Article IV of 
this Statute shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United States of America, hereby designated as de- 
positary Government. 

D. Ratification or acceptance of this Statute shall be 
effected by States in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. 

E. This Statute shall come into force when eighteen 
States have deposited instruments of ratification in ac- 
cordance with paragraph B of this Article, provided that 
such eighteen States shall include at least three of the 
following States: Canada, France, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States of 
America. Instruments of ratification and instruments of 
acceptance deposited thereafter shall take effect on the 
date of their receipt. 

F. The depositary Government shall promptly inform 
all States signatory to this Statute of the date of each de- 
posit of ratification and the date of entry into force of the 
Statute. The depositary Government shall promptly in- 
form all signatories and Members of the dates on which 
States subsequently become parties thereto. 


ARTICLE XXII 


Registration with the United Nations 


A. This Statute shall be registered by the depositary 
Government pursuant to Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

B. Agreements between the Agency and any Member or 
Members, and agreements between Members subject to 
approval of the Agency, shall be registered with the 
Agency. Such agreements shall be registered with the 
United Nations if registration is required under Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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ARTICLE XXIII 


Authentic Texts and Certified Copies 


This Statute, done in the and 
languages, each being equally authentic, shall be deposited 
in the archives of the depositary Government. Duly 
certified copies of this Statute shall be transmitted by the 
depositary Government to the Governments of the other 
signatory States and to the Governments of States ad- 
mitted to membership under paragraph B of Article IV. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorized, 
have signed this Statute. 

Done at this 
one thousand nine hundred fifty-six. 





day of 








ANNEX I 


Preparatory Commission 
A. A Preparatory Commission shall come into existence 
on the first day this Statute is open for signature. It 
shall be composed of one representative each of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Portugal, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
tepublics, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireiand, and United States of America, and one repre- 
sentative each of six other States to be chosen by the 
International Conference on the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. The Preparatory Com- 
mission shall remain in existence until this Statute comes 
into force and thereafter until the General Conference has 
convened and a Board of Governors has been selected in 
accordance with Article VI. 
B. The Preparatory Commission shall 

1. make arrangements for the first session of the 
General Conference; and 

2. make designations for membership on the First 
Board of Governors in accordance with subparagraphs 
A-1 and A-2 and paragraph B of Article VI. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
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Examination of Annual Reports. Observations of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on the Annual Reports for 1954 on the 
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under French administration, Togoland under British 
administration and Togoland under French adminis- 
tration. Letter dated 24 January 1956 from the Direc- 
tor-General of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 

the Secretary- 


tifie and Cultural Organization to ; 
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of the Cameroons under British Administration and the 
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7/1226, February 6, 1956. 155 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Cameroons Under British Administra- 
tion. Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. 
T/1L.639, February 28, 1956. 59 pp. mimeo. 
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Launching the U.N. Study of Effects of Atomic Radiation 


FIRST MEETING OF SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE ON EFFECTS 


OF ATOMIC RADIATION, MARCH 14-23 


by Shields Warren 


The United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation held its first meet- 
ing at United Nations Headquarters from March 
14 to March 23, 1956. The nations represented 
were Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The following United Nations organizations 
were also represented: Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (Fao), International Labor Organiza- 
tion (Ino), U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (Unesco), World Health Or- 
ganization (WHo), and World Meteorological 
Organization (Wo). 

The work of the committee was scientific 
in nature. It conducted most of its work in 
closed sessions, organized as working parties. In 
detailed, technical discussions, the committee sur- 
veyed the scientific problems involved in carry- 
ing out the mandate of the General Assembly to 
examine the effects of radiation on man and his 
environment.’ It asked the U.N. Secretariat to 
collect from members of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies by August 1, 1956, prelimi- 
nary measurements of natural radiation back- 





@ Lr. Warren, scientific director of the 
Cancer Research Institute of the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Hospital, Boston, represents 
the United States on the U.N. Scientific 
Committee. 
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ground and of environmental contamination 
caused by manmade radioactivity. Information 
will also be assembled in other scientific fields for 
evaluation by the committee at its next meeting 
in October 1956. 

Working groups of the committee discussed 
seven topics: genetics, the effects of irradiation by 
internally absorbed isotopes, the effects of ex- 
ternal radiation, natural radiation background, 
exposure during medical procedures, occupational 
exposure, and environmental contamination. The 
committee requested information more rapidly on 
natural radiation and environmental contamina- 
tion for two reasons: 

First, these physical measurements are funda- 
mental to scientific evaluaticn in other fields. For 
example, the genetic effects of radiation cannot 
be evaluated without a knowledge of the amount 
of natural radiation to which humans, animals, 
and plants throughout the world are exposed day 
after day throughout their lives. Occupational 
exposure and exposure during medical procedures 
also must be evaluated in terms of how much they 
increase this “normal” amount of radiation ex- 
posure. 

Second, the committee felt that more immedi- 
ately usable information was available on the re- 
sults of these physical measurements than exists 
in certain other areas of knowledge under con- 
sideration. 

In the field of genetic effects, for example, the 
committee members pointed out during discus- 





* For text of the resolution adopted by the 10th General 
Assembly on Dec. 3, 1955, see BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1955, p. 
855. 
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sions that sufficient knowledge or information on 
which to base definite conclusions is not available. 
Before making specific recommendations for re- 
search projects, the committee will collect infor- 
mation on natural mutation rates, changes in 
mutation rates after different radiation dosages, 
and spontaneous (natural) detrimental mutations 
and their effects. (A mutation is a change pro- 
duced in succeeding generations by a change in 
the structure of the genes, the hereditary factor in 
reproduction; a spontaneous mutation is a gene 
change that occurs without any definitely known 
cause.) Specific information on local geographic, 
geophysical, or demographic conditions will also 
be requested by the committee from member na- 
tions. These data will be studied to see if any 
correlation in biological changes can be obtained 
from areas with different levels of natural radia- 
tion background. 

Information which the committee plans to col- 
lect on the effects of irradiation of the human body 
from internally absorbed isotopes and the effects 
of external radiation may come from different 
sources. Among these are patients who have been 
treated with radiation or have undergone repeated 
radiological examinations; workers who have been 
exposed to these hazards in their occupation; and 
cases of possible exposure to radiation from tests 
of nuclear weapons. Physiological and patho- 
logical changes resulted from overexposure to 
radiation in the initial work with radiation. Such 
effects as leukemia, malignancies, changes in the 
blood and bone marrow, and biochemical changes 
have been found. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that cases of extreme exposure and extreme 
effects are quite rare today, and one of the aims 
of the committee is to collect data on relatively 
low exposures. These exposures usually result in 
physiological changes which the body can repair, 
as opposed to pathological changes such as cancer. 

The committee considered that fundamental 
biological research should be encouraged, includ- 
ing methods of detecting biological effects of low- 
intensity irradiation and the study of chemical 
methods capable of altering the biological action 
of irradiation. 

This need for indicators of the biological effects 
of small doses of radiation has also been pointed 
out by the committee in its recommendations for 
research in the field of natural radiation. In 
addition to obtaining data on measurements of 
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natural radioactivity and its distribution over the 
world, the committee is seeking uniform methods 
for estimating the amount of radiation received 
by certain parts of the human body from natural 
radioactive materials in it. Methods of estimating 
the biological effect of small doses are considered 
so essential that the committee has requested its 
members to submit preliminary reports on them 
by August 1, 1956. 

The committee decided to establish a means of 
prompt collection and examination of informa- 
tion on any accidental overexposure of human be- 
ings, and it is seeking information on the amount 
of radiation exposure that occurs during medical 
procedures such as diagnostic radiological exami- 
nations. 

For all individuals whose occupation exposes 
them to ionizing radiations, the committee has 
recommended the maintenance of continuing per- 
sonal files that would include information from 
periodic medical examinations. 

In addition to measurements of radioactive fall- 
out over the surface of the globe, the committee 
has asked for information on the amount, distri- 
bution, and composition of radioactivity that still 
remains in the upper atmosphere. Part of this 
activity falls on the earth each year and is thus a 
continuing source of possible increases in radia- 
tion levels. However, data available to the com- 
mittee at this time from India, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States indicate 
that fallout to date is only a fraction of the natural 
background. 

While calling for information almost immedi- 
ately in several of these scientific areas, the com- 
mittee recognized that standard procedures of 
measurement have not been formulated and ac- 
cepted internationally. It has therefore decided 
to distribute information on known procedures of 
measurement as quickly as possible. At the same 
time, the committee will study and compare these 
procedures prior to its next meeting with the hope 
that internationally acceptable standards can be 
achieved as quickly as possible. 

At its first session, the committee also took note 
of statements by representatives of the World 
Health Organization, the U. N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization on ways in 
which these specialized agencies might cooperate 
with the committee in its work. 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Inter-American Indian Institute 

The Department of State announced on May 2 
(press release 235) that the U.S. Government will 
be represented at the meeting of the Governing 
Board of the Inter-American Indian Institute, 
which convenes at Mexico City on May 3, 1956, 
by Isabel T. Kelly, who was designated alternate 
U.S. representative on the Governing Board of 
the Institute on April 26, 1956. Alexander G. 
Jacome, the U.S. representative on the Governing 
Board of the Inter-American Indian Institute, 
will be unable to attend the forthcoming meeting. 

The I::ter-American Indian Institute, which has 
its headquarters at Mexico City, is a specialized 
organization of the Organization of American 
States. Formally established in 1941, the Insti- 
tute has 15 member governments. They are Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, FE] 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela, and the 
United States. Functions of the Institute are to 
conduct scientific investigations on all phases of 
Indian life in the Americas and to develop infor- 
mation of use to the member governments in con- 
nection with policies related to their Indian pop- 
ulations. In addition to its other functions, the 
Institute acts as the permanent committee of the 
Inter-American Indian Conference. 


World Health Assembly 


The Department of State announced on May 4 
(press release 242) that the U.S. Government will 
be represented by the following delegation at the 
9th World Health Assembly convening at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 8: 


Delegates 


Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Chairman, Surgeon General, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 

Dr. Charles Mayo, Professor of Surgery, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 


Alternate Delegates 


Howard B. Calderwood, Office of International Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 
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Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, Special Assistant for Health 
and Medical Affairs, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, Chief, Division of International 
Health, Bureau of State Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Advisers 

Col. Theodore C. Bedwell, Jr., USAF, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of the Air Force 

Dr. Daniel Bergsma, State Commissioner of Health, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

Wendell B. Coote, Office of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Dr. John J. Hanlon, Chief, Public Health Division, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 

Lucille P. Leone, Chief Nurse, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Dr. James R. Reuling, American Medical Association, Bay 
Side, N.Y. 

Kenneth S. Watson, Sanitary Engineer, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Secretary of Delegation 


Henry F. Nichol, U.S. Resident Delegation for Interna- 
tional Organizations, Geneva, Switzerland 


Staff 


William F. Marshall, Documents Officer, American Con- 
sulate General, Geneva, Switzerland 

G. Lucille Batchelder, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Department of State 

Velma Heine, Office of the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs 

Josephine Hirschinger, U.S. Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Beatrice Kinn, American Consulate General, 
Switzerland 


Geneva, 


The World Health Assembly is the supreme au- 
thority of the World Health Organization 
(Wuo), a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. At the present time, the governments of 
81 countries are members of the Wuo, while the 
governments of 4 countries are associate members. 
The Assembly meets in regular annual session and 
determines the policies of the Organization. 

Besides reviewing the work of the Wuo during 
1955, the participants in the 9th World Health 
Assembly will review the program and budget of 
Wuo for 1957; review reports on the business con- 
ducted by the Executive Board at its 16th and 
17th sessions; and determine the scale of assess- 
ments for 1957. Other items to be considered in- 
clude Wuo’s participation in the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance; peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; international quarantine; malaria 
eradication; Wuo’s relations with the United Na- 
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tions Children’s Fund (Unicer); and a review 
of decisions of the United Nations and of other 
specialized agencies on matters affecting the ac- 
tivities of Wo. 

The work of the Organization embraces inter- 
national programs on a wide variety of public 
health questions: the control and eradication of 
communicable diseases ; measures for the improve- 
ment of maternal and child health; dental health 
and occupational health; the provision of advice 
and assistance to national governments in develop- 
ing and encouraging the application of higher 
standards in respect to such activities as nursing, 
public health administration, and professional ed- 
ucation and training. In addition, the Wao 
undertakes or participates in technical health 
work of international significance through estab- 
lishing biological standards, determining the ad- 
diction-producing properties of drugs, exchanging 
scientific information, preparing international 
sanitary regulations, revising the international 
list of diseases and causes of death, and collecting 
and disseminating epidemiological information. 
Through its field programs, the Wuo also assists 
governments in the control of various diseases. 

The 8th World Health Assembly was held at 
México, D. F., May 10-27, 1955. 


international Cotton Advisory Committee 

The Department of State announced on May 
7 (press release 243) that 79 countries and 10 in- 
ternational organizations have been invited to send 
delegates or observers to the 15th plenary meet- 
ing of the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, which is to be held at Washington, begin- 
ning on May 8, 1956, under the auspices of the 
U.S. Government. 

The U.S. Government will be represented at the 
meeting by the following delegation: 


Delegates 


Marvin L. McLain, Chairman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture 

F. Marion Rhodes, Vice Chairman, Director, Cotton Di- 
vision, Commodity Stabilization Service, Department 
of Agriculture 

Edwin Dean White, Chairman of Standing Committee, 
ICAC, Associate Director, Office of Food and Agricul- 
ture, International Cooperation Administration 


Alternate Delegate 


Stanley Nehmer, Office of International Trade and Re- 
sources, Department of State 
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Government Advisers 


George A. Sallee, Secretary of Delegation, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Robert ©. Sherman, Director, Cotton Division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture 

A. Henry Thurston, Director, Textiles and Clothing Divi- 
sion, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Industry Advisers 

William Rhea Blake, Executive Vice President, National 
Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 

Read P. Dunn, Jr., Director, Foreign Trade Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, Washington, D. C. 

Robert C. Jackson, Executive Vice President, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Walter L. Randolph, Vice President, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Montgomery, Ala. 

Jack Stoneham, American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Dallas, Tex. 


The purpose of the meeting will be to make a 
thorough review of the factors currently affecting 
the consumption, production, and international 
trade in cotton and to study any measures that 
may be suggested for the purpose of encouraging 
international collaboration in the improvement of 
the world cotton situation. 

Of the 79 invited countries, 32 and the United 
States are members of the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee. That Committee was estab- 
lished in 1939 to provide a mechanism for observ- 
ing and keeping in close touch with developments 
in the world cotton situation and for suggesting, 
as and when advisable, measures for international 
action in respect of cotton. 

Membership in the Committee is open to any 
member of the United Nations or of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
having a substantial interest in cotton. The pres- 
ent members, each of whom is entitled to be rep- 
resented at the forthcoming meeting by delegates, 
are: 


Argentina Greece Spain 
Australia Guatemala Sudan 
Austria India Sweden 
Belgium Italy Switzerland 
Brazil Japan Syria 
Canada Republic of Korea Turkey 
Colombia Mexico United Kingdom 
Denmark Netherlands United States 
Egypt Nicaragua 
Finland Norway 
France Pakistan 
Federal Republic Peru 

of Germany Portugal 
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The countries and international organizations 
which are not members of the Committee but which 
have been invited to send observers to the forth- 
coming meeting are: 


Afghanistan Laos 

Bolivia Lebanon 

Burma Liberia 

Cambodia Libya 

Ceylon Luxembourg 

Chile Nepal 

China New Zealand 

Costa Rica Panama 

Cuba Paraguay 
Czechoslovakia Philippine Republic 
Dominican Republic Poland 

Beuador Rumania 

El Salvador Saudi Arabia 
Ethiopia Thailand 

Haiti Tunisia 

Honduras Union of South Africa 
Hungary Union of Soviet Socialist 
Iceland Republics 
Indonesia Uruguay 

Iran Venezuela 

Iraq Viet-Nam 

Ireland Yemen 

Israel Yugoslavia 

Jordan 


U.N. Commission on International Commodity Trade 

Economic and Social Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 

Interim Coordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

International Monetary Fund 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation 

Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries 


[LO Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works 
Committee 


The Department of State announced on May 10 
(press release 250) that the United States will be 
represented by the following delegation at the 
fifth session of the Building, Civil Engineering, 
and Public Works Committee of the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva, Switzerland, 
May 14-26: 

Representing the Government of the United States 


Arnold E. Chase, Chief, Construction Statistics Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
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Frank J. Meistrell, Deputy Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 

George Tobias, Adviser, Attaché, American Consulate 
yeneral, Geneva, Switzerland 

Representing the Employers of the United States 

Robert T. Morrill, President, National Association of 
Plumbing Contractors 

Lester C. Rogers, President, Bates and Rogers Construc- 
tion Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Representing the Workers of the United States 

QO. William Blaier, Vice President, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 

Howard MeSpedon, President, New York City Building 
and Construction Trades Council 
The Building, Civil Engineering, and Public 

Works Committee is one of eight industrial 

committees that have been established by the Ino 

since 1945 to deal with problems of international 

significance in several industries. The other com- 

mittees are concerned with coal mines, inland 

transport, iron and steel, metal trades, textiles, 

petroleum, and chemical industries. In addition 

to making a review of recent events and develop- 

ments in the construction industry, the commit- 

tee will consider two special topics: safety in 

the construction industry, and national housing 

programs and full employment. 


TREATY INFORMATION 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Customs convention on the temporary importation of 
private road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954.’ 
Ratified by the President: May 4, 1956. 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954.” 

Ratified by the President: May 4, 1956. 


Aviation 


Convention on international civil aviation. 
cago December 7, 1944. 
1947. TIAS 1591. 
Adherence deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 

May 9, 1956. 

International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 


Done at Chi- 
Entered into force April 4, 


* Not in force. 
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Acceptance deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 
May 9, 1956. 

Protocol relating to certain amendments to the convention 
on international civil aviation. Done at Montreal June 
14, 1954." 

Ratified by the President: May 4, 1956. 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Liberia, April 27, 1956. 

Protocol 1 concerning application of the convention to 
the works of stateless persons and refugees. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Liberia, April 27, 1956. 

Protocol 2 concerning application of the convention to 
the works of certain international organizations. Done 
at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Liberia, April 27, 1956. 


Germany 

Agreement relating to external debts of the City of 
Berlin and of public utility enterprises owned or con- 
trolled by Berlin. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Bonn February 29 and March 2, 1956.2. Entered into 
force March 2, 1956. TIAS 3545. 

Agreement relating to the return of captured files and 
archives of the former German Foreign Office at present 
in the territory of the United Kingdom. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Bonn March 14 and April 18, 1956.’ 
Entered into force April 18, 1956. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Done at New 
York June 23, 1953.’ 

Ratification deposited: Monaco, April 12, 1956. 


Whaling 


Amendments to paragraphs 4 (2), 5, 7 (a), and 8 (a) and 
(c) of the Schedule of the International Whaling Con- 
vention of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Adopted at the Seventh 
Meeting of the International Whaling Commission, 
Moscow July 18-23, 1955. Entered into force November 
8, 1955, with the exception of amendments to paragraph 
8 (a) and (c). Amendments to paragraph 8 (a) and 
(c) entered into force March 7, 1956, except for the 
United States and certain other countries. TIAS 3548. 


Women—Political Rights 


Inter-American convention on granting of political rights 
to women. Done at Bogoté May 2, 1948. Entered into 
force April 22, 1949.° 
Signature: Nicaragua, April 24, 1956. 

?Not in force. 

*Similar notes were exchanged mutatis mutandis be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and between France and the Federal Republic. 

*Not in force for the United States. 
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BILATERAL 
Canada 


Agreement relating to the construction of family housing 
units at Pepperrell Air Force Base, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, with contract attached. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Ottawa April 18 and 19, 1956. 
Entered into force April 19, 1956. 


Chile 


Agreement for a cooperative program of geological and 
mineralogical investigations of the uranium resources 
of Chile. Effected by exchange of notes at Santiago 
April 10 and 20, 1956. Enters into force upon receipt by 
the United States of notification by Chile of its ratifi- 
cation. 


Colombia 


Agreement for technical cooperation activities in civil 
aviation pursuant to general agreement of March 5 nd 
9, 1951 (TIAS 2231), and superseding agreement of 
October 23 and December 3 and 22, 1947 (TIAS 1738). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bogota January 17 
and March 27, 1956. Entered into force March 27, 1956. 


Finland 


Agreement further supplementing the surplus agricultural 
commodities agreement of May 6, 1955 (TIAS 3248), 
by providing for the purchase of additional commodities 
and amending the supplemental agreement of March 
26, 1956 (TIAS 3533). Signed at Helsinki April 26, 1956. 
Entered into force April 26, 1956. 


Italy 


Agreement relating to the grant of food for an emergency 
feeding program in areas of Italy still suffering from 
devastation brought about by the winter storms. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Rome April 27, 1956. 
Entered into force April 27, 1956. 


Peru 


Agreement for a program of educational exchanges author- 
ized by the Fulbright Act (60 Stat. 754). Signed at 
Lima May 4, 1956. Entered into force May 4, 1956. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Confirmations 


The Senate on May 7 confirmed Livingston T. Merchant 
to be Ambassador to Canada. 

The Senate on May 10 confirmed Willard L. Beaulac to 
be Ambassador to Argentina. 

The Senate on May 10 confirmed Cecil B. Lyon to be 
Ambassador to Chile. 

The Senate on May 10 confirmed Albert F. Nufer to 
be Ambassador to the Philippines. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3284. Pub. 6003. 44 
pp. 20¢. 


Agreement, with official minutes and exchange of notes, 
between the United States and Japan—Signed at Tokyo 
May 31, 1955. Entered into force June 25, 1955. 


Protection of War Victims—Civilian Persons. TIAS 
3365. Pub. 6142. 181 pp. 60¢. 


Convention, with annexes, between the United States and 
other governments—Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. 
Date of entry into force with respect to the United States, 
February 2, 1956. 


Trade—Withdrawal of Concession and Grant of Com- 
pensatory Concessions Under General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 3473. Pub. 6295. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Govern- 
ments of the Netherlands and the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union—Signed at Geneva June 8, 1955. Entered 
into force July 24, 1955. 


Trade—Withdrawal of Concession and Grant of Com- 
pensatory Concessions Under General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 3474. Pub. 6294. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Signed at Geneva June 8, 1955. Entered into force July 
24, 1955. 

Parcel Post. TIAS 3475. 32 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement and detailed regulations between the United 
States and Pakistan—Signed at Karachi July 20, 1955, 
and at Washington October 7, 1955. Entered into force 
January 1, 1956. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Loan of United States Naval 
Vessels to the Republic of Korea. TIAS 3481. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic of 
Korea. Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul December 28, 
1955. Entered into force December 28, 1955. 





Passport Visas. TIAS 3484. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Dominican 
Republic. Exchange of notes—Dated at Ciudad Trujillo 
December 14 and 16, 1955. Entered into force February 1, 
1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3485. 


5¢. 


2 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Spain—Amend- 
ing agreement of April 20, 1955, as amended—Signed at 
Madrid January 21, 1956. Entered into force January 
21, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3486. 


5¢. 


3 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia— 
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Amending agreement of January 5, 1955, as amended— 
Signed at Belgrade January 19, 1956. Entered into force 
January 19, 1956. And related note. 


Economic Assistance to Yugoslavia. TIAS 3487. 5 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia, 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Belgrade January 19, 1956. 
Entered into force January 19, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3488. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Finland— 
Amending agreement of May 6, 1955. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington January 12, 1956. Entered into 
force January 12, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 8489. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Israel—Modi- 
fying agreement of November 10, 1955. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Washington January 31, 1956. Entered 
into force February 1, 1956. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3490. 
6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic of 
Korea—Signed at Washington February 3, 1956. Entered 
into force February 3, 1956. 


Emergency Wheat Aid to Libya. TIAS 3491. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Libya. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington June 30 and 
July 18, 1955. Entered into force July 18, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 3492. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway— 
Amending Annex C of agreement of January 27, 1950, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Oslo December 
10 and 16, 1954. Entered into force December 16, 1954. 


Status of Canadian Forces Stationed in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. TIAS 3495. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Bonn and Bonn/Bad Godes- 
berg April 19, 1955, and January 26, 1956. Entered into 
force January 26, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3496. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt—Modify- 
ing agreement of December 14, 1955. Exchange of notes 
signed at Washington February 8, 1956. Entered into 
force February 8, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3497. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Israel—Amend- 
ing agreement of November 10, 1955, as modified—Signed 
at Washington February 10, 1956. Entered into force 
February 10, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3498. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union of 
Burma—Signed at Rangoon February 8, 1956. Entered 
into force February 8, 1956. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3504. 388 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement and exchange of notes between the United 


States and India—Signed at New Delhi February 3, 1956. 
Entered into force February 3, 1956. 
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May 21, 1956 


Agriculture 

Yommodity Agreement With Peru P 

Expanding International Trade (Thibodeaux) . 

France To Buy U.S. Farm Products in Triangular 
Transaction 

International Cotton Adviecty: Committee 


American Republics. Inter-American Indian In- 


stitute 


Argentina 

Basie Principles in 
(Nufer) . 

Beaulac confirmed as Aucbemsador 


U.S.-Argentine Relations 


Atomic Energy 

Draft Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (Wadsworth, text of draft statute) . 

Launching the U.N. Study of Effects of Atomic 
Radiation (Warren) . a ata 

Canada 

Four-Power Declaration of Principles Relating to 
Disarmament 

Merchant confirmed as Amibansadot 


Chile. 


Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy 


Lyon confirmed as Ambassador . 


Disarmament. Four-Power Declaration of Prin- 
ciples Relating to Disarmament . 


Economic Affairs. Expanding International Trade 


(Thibodeaux ) 

Europe. Developing the Atlantic Community 
(Dulles, Eisenhower, text of communique) 

France 

Four-Power Declaration of Principles Relating to 
Disarmament . a Ce eye eee ee 

France To Buy U.S. Farm Products in Triangular 
Transaction 

Health, Education, and Welfare. World Health 
Assembly ; 


International Organizations and Meetings. U. S. 
Delegations to International Conferences 


Mutual Security. France To Buy U.S. Farm Prod- 
ucts in Triangular Transaction . eas 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Department's Views on Address by Sir Winston 
Churchill 

Developing the Atlantic Cenmennadts (Dulles, er 
hower, text of communique) 

Peru. Commodity Agreement With Peru 

Philippines. Nufer confirmed as Ambassador 


Presidential Documents. Developing the Atlantic 
Community (letter to Senator George) 


Publications. Recent Releases . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 7-13 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Press releases issued prior to May 7 which appear 


in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 22 
27, 235 of May 2, and 242 of May 4. 


21 of April 


No. Date Subject 
243 5/7 Cotton Advisory Committee Meeting 
(rewrite). 
Dulles: arrival statement. 


Surplus commodity agreement with 
Peru. 
246 5/8 Dulles: report from NATO. 
*247 5/9 Merchant sworn in as Ambassador to 
Canada. 
7248 5/10 Dulles: testimony on mutual security. 


Austrian social security benefits. 

Delegation to Building 
ILO. 

Program for Sukarno visit. 


*Not printed. 
THeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Educational Exchange Grants 


Publication 6301 


The International Educational Exchange Program is a pro- 
gram which enables citizens of the United States to visit other 
countries and foreign nationals to come to this country for 
purposes of study, teaching, lecturing, conducting research, 
observation, consultation, training, or to gain practical 
experience. 


As authorized by the Congress of the United States, the pro- 
gram has for its chief objective the development of greater 
mutual understanding between the peoples of the United States 
and those of other countries. This objective is based on the 
recognition of the need for such person-to-person understand- 
ing in the furtherance of our foreign relations. 


This 25-page pamphlet, which supersedes Department of 
State publication 5484, describes the operation of the program, 
tells how grantees are selected, and lists the opportunities being 
offered. It outlines the procedure to be used by a citizen of 
the United States or another country in applying for a grant 
under the Fulbright Act. 


Copies of Educational Exchange Grants are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Street Address: 


City, Zone, and State: 








